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FROM ‘WORKS AND DAYS’: THE DIARY OF 
‘MICHAEL FIELD.’ 
EDITED BY T. STURGE MOORE. 
III. GEORGE MEREDITH AND ‘ MICHAEL FIELD,’ 


[Works aND Days: the Diary of ‘ Michael Field,’ was entrusted 
to me by Miss Bradley’s will for publication after 1929. 

‘Michael Field’ was the joint pseudonym of herself and her 
niece Edith Cooper. The pages which portrayed their relations 
with Robert Browning have already appeared. 

Meredith is not discussed by the poetesses before 1890, though 
they had received during the preceding three or four years at least 
three letters from him, thanking them for copies of their books. 
The first of these letters has disappeared, the second would only 
interest close students of their Canute, but the third, written on 
the receipt of Long Ago, a volume of poems each inspired by a 
fragment or phrase of Sappho’s, will, I hope, prove generally 
interesting. } 








George Meredith to ‘ Michael Field.’ 
Box Hill, June 12, 1889. 
Dear Mapam,— 

I have been told that it is an addressing-of two when one writes 
to Michael Field. You are certainly in the book which you have 
done me the honour to send me, a voice of one heart—I have not 
recently or for years read verse that moved me so for the faultless 
flow in it and the classic concision. It could have come only of 
the deep love of your poetess [Sappho], combined with genius to 
express it, such as she would have smiled on. The hedonic philo- 
sopby informed by realist passion, is given in a manner to make it 
new, almost convincing, as if her blood were in your lines. I speak 
’ from remembered effects of some passages. 

The volume will be treasured. 
I am, most faithfully yours, 
GEoRGE MEREDITH. 


Entry by Edith Cooper in Works and Days. Jan. 2, 1890. 


We got into the train for London at Redhill, as a gentleman was 
taking possession of a discarded foot-warmer. When he sat down, 
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he addressed me, ‘I can easily push it further, that you may share 
the warmth.’ I bowed with thanks, Then he became absorbed 
ina paper. The scales fell from my vision, almost instantaneously 
—it was George Meredith: Sim [Miss Bradley] had a suspicion, 
which she put by as nonsense. Perhaps he became aware of an 
interest in our looks (I had whispered to Sim, ‘G’), for every now 
and then the fulgent eyes swept us in survey. We were reading 
the Contemporary Review (containing The Lumber Room just received 
from Percy Bunting), together. Sim says my eyes grew sharp as 
crystal points in their brief search for traits of the person fixed in 
his portrait by Hollyer. He drew out letters from Turkey and 
dropped an envelope under the seat. At Cannon Street he got out 
—our eyes flashed into one another as he passed—easily raising the 
window at the very moment of descent from the train. He madea 
step or two on the pavement and then doubled back a minute’s space 
to throw an uncertain glance into our carriage. I was sure of our 
man—why ? I recognised him on the instant—the iron-grey hair 
and beard, the forward sweep of the moustache, the large, beautifully 
modelled eyelids, the unusual shape of the ear’s ‘ porch.’ Only the 
eyes were new—for in the portrait they are covered—quick, much 
the colour of nuts at Christmastide ; yet, with all their rapidity, a 
certain profound languor emerges, and slow recluse smiles, that 
send their ripples no further than the orbs themselves. Must I 
confess! I took the envelope—(all is fair in war)—but it gave me 
no clue, having been evidently enclosed : on it was a list—‘ a few 
packets of envelopes—a banjo case—a stick of sealing wax’ (not 
in his writing). We still thought that imagination might be fooling 
us with a mere London man. 

On our return, at Cannon Street, the same figure passed by 
our carriage, went to the next, and finally returned to ours. His 
appearance, thus sudden, was so like the portrait, I was certain, but 
the name on the document in his hand made assurance sure. At 
first this document absorbed all his attention and I could watch 
the grave profile. Finally, I took out my pocket Othello. He put 
up his document, and then seemed to wake to the fact that his 
travelling companions of the morning were again in the same car- 
riage. He laid the paper on his knees, and his hands on it, and 
turned full round to watch and receive. I was obliged to read 
closely for his eyes were well prepared for my least look in his 
direction. Sim, who could only see his hands, says they were 
folded, determinedly observant. Soon after, she came to sit by me, 
and we talked vividly each to each. Sometimes his lids covered 
his eyes as in the portrait ; but if we took the moment for a study 
of his features, the brave lights were upon us, like a tiger’s through 
the jungle. We actually went on to Reigate to give him a clue to 
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what he, I am sure, more than guessed : it had a strong effect on 
him. He knows Michael writes from Reigate, and that it is ‘an 
addressing-of two ’ [see letter, p. 257], when anyone writes back. 

We read together, Sim and I, our close black bonnets were the 
same, our faces have a family resemblance. 

Shortly, he is fascinating—O strange allure !—All that is Mere- 
dithian is in his wonderful glance and the compass of expression in 
his mustily hazel eyes: the rest of his face is full of studious wear 
and unobtrusive dignity. 

‘It could but have happened once, etc.’—we’ll hope for a more 
fortunate sequel than that of Youth and Art. 


Entry by Edith Cooper in Works and Days. Jan. 8, 1890. 


Reiterated wonder! Sim travelled again with George—His 
horse-shoe pin identified the vision—and his eyes—dusk as bloom 
on purple grapes, yet generative of fire and at moments with the 
alert brilliancy of lighted wine at a festival. Why does heaven 
play with us like this? It is trouble merely to see this being and 
not to know him as a friend. 


Entry by Edith Cooper in Works and Days. Jan. 16, 1890. 


: William Sharpe came to be introduced to us ; he is comely 
and ruddy as David in manhood—with necktie in a vermilion knot. 
We talked much of George Meredith whom he was going to visit. 
He told us of his ways of life. At the end of Flint Cottage garden 
is a Chalet, with two rooms—one, lined with books is the study, 
the other, the sleeping-room. George rises early, often waiting 
on the sunrise—he comes down to the cottage for 11 o’clock break- 
fast, then spends the rest of the afternoon in rambling or writing. 
At night he dines with his daughter, and listens to music, but 
returns to the Chalet for sleep. It is his habit to work at two novels 
together—writing one\and re-writing the other. He has finished a 
story (short), The Amazing Marriage—and has a longer one, which 
will be published first, on hand, beside The Journalist, which has 
been announced to appear, but has tarried. He loves wind; with 
special ardour he loves the South-wester, and will throw up an 
engagement in town when it blows, rather than miss it on his hills. 


' He is a firm recluse, coming to London not more than once in three 


months. Sharpe is certain we -were mistaken in our travelling 
companion. He describes George as very handsome and distin- 
guished—endowed with strongest magnetism. He told us how 
George admired Long Ago—adding, ‘ and Mr. Meredith is very hard 
to please.’ We expressed our wish to know him. He has been 
dismayed and resentful at the way A Reading of Earth was received. 


1 Browning’s poem. 
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George Meredith to ‘ Michael Field.’ 
Box Hill, October 4, 1890. 


Dear LapDiEs,— 

Your letter from Italy came to me in Scotland—and when I had 
just been looking over Skelton’s Lethington! I have now read 
your Tragic Mary. I have also seen a Review of it, most unjust, 
to my thinking. Let me hope that such stuff has not wounded. 
I fancied I was the only one to receive that kind of measure from 
English Reviewers.—Your verse is abused. I should pronounce 
it a singularly dramatic, nervous line, credibly uttered to the ear 
by the speaker, as one reads. Your Mary, who feels ‘ the hailstorm 
rushing ‘through her blood,’ and who ‘ never can grow holy among 
men,’ is the possible Mary, an arresting study. Bothwell has in 
his look and language the rocky brine of the Scottish pirates (toned 
by lunar brains of the woman—that he was). Maitland is excellent. 
The Darnley seems to me too closely sketched from the tapestry 
figure of him woven by recent historians. But the presentation 
accords with Lallants for Mary’s feelings.—Of course the book is 
bleak—and [a] final catastrophe is wanted to close it with reflective 
emotion following a tragic blow. But I read it with my proper 
thirst. I put it aside impressed, I retain the sense of poetical power 
in drama, rare at all times. Once more of the verse, it shows, to 
my judgement a measured advance. You will believe, that I thank 
you for the book. 

Very truly yours, 
GrEoRGE MEREDITH. 


Edith reports Lewis Morris as saying: May 12, 1891. 


; Meredith ‘ talks at such high intensity of epigram that 
... the stout hand [L.M.’s] moved with meaning desperateness 
across his forehead. 

Meeting two ladies on their way to church, Meredith said, 
‘Well, Miss... ., well, Miss... are you going to partake of 
extreme unction ?’ 

By the by, Mrs. Sheldon Amos told us on Sunday, that she had 
been staying next door to Meredith at Boxhill. She sought a run- 
away kitten with soft tread, and approaching the hedge she heard a 
high resonant masculine voice say, ‘ My dear daughter, I have heard 
you declare several times of late—‘‘ My dear father, unless you dress 
better, I shall not be able to acknowledge you in society ”—You seem 
to think you are a queen and we are only here to do you service.’ 


Entry by Edith Cooper in Works and Days. March 12, 1892. 


While at tea a small book-parcel is brought in to Sim, addressed 
‘Blackberry Lodge ’—[They had left Blackberry Lodge a year 
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before]—feeling no good could come with that address she impa- 
tiently casts it down. I take it up, cut the string, open it and find 
it to be Modern Love and find in it an inscription to Sim herself 
from George Meredith. 

We dance a Dionysic dance, we sit with our chins in our hands 
and our vision away in the misty possible. 

Then Sim writes : 


Dear Mr. MeREDITH,— 

When I read Blackberry Lodge on a certain small book-parcel 
that arrived by this evening’s post, I flung it away angrily, saying 
that nothing of interest could bear that address. My companion 
of more patient temper quietly unfastened its strings and returned 
ittome. The rest of the conversation would, if reported, convince 
you of the profound pleasure your gift has laid in my life. Modern 
Love is known and honoured of us: and we love to remember with 
what fervour of admiration Mr. Browning spoke of it to us—For 
I imagine even the greatest of English novelists, must still care 
most for his poems. 

While correcting your postal knowledge of us . . . may I ask 
whether it would be an intrusion on your leisure to call at Flint 
Cottage ? 

We have often ourselves serious thoughts of dying,—one of us 
nearly did last summer—and we would fain not leave this earth 
without seeing what, I doubt not, the prophets and Kings of the 
next century will desire to see—vainly. 

And we are not far away. We can almost hear the bleating of 
the same lamb. 

Sincerely yours, 
KaTHERINE H. BRADLEY. 


The letter was posted deep in the shady evening and we were 
left to pleasure and conjecture. 


George Meredith to Katherine Bradley. 


Box Hill, March 17, 1892. 
Dear Miss BRADLEY,— 
But for a streak of bad health that is equivalent to imbecility, 


I should have knocked at the unresponsive door of Blackberry 


Lodge, to pay my respects to you, before this. As it is, I question 
whether at the moment I am even ready to receive you ; for though 
I know you will be benevolent, I desire to be something more of a 
summer day to give you greeting—and I feel wintry, and with the 
knowledge of looking so, which pinches and contracts us, as when 
cocks are made conscious by their moulting—It may pass in 
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couple of weeks. You would not find me spiritless. But it would 
be curtailed—and rather unhappy as to the impression produced— 
as is the case with even ordinary women afflicted with a cold in the 
head. I am like them or anything wizened at present. Perhaps 
in two weeks it will be over, and that being so, I shall beg per- 
mission, for my pleasure, to invite you and your sister Muse to 
lunch here one day in April. 
Most faithfully yours, 
Greorce MEREDITH. 


Entry by Edith Cooper in Works and Days. March 18, 1892. 


At last George’s reply—see, the roll of his letters—full of comic 
dread that if we were to see him pinched with a cold, the impression 
would be unhappy. A modern, characteristically psychological, 
ironically humorous letter !—a very treasure :—tortuously frank, 
a male confession from the satirist of men. ... Come, April— 
and bring us no disappointment : one of the hopes of our lives is in 
bud, and will flower, all being well, in a couple of weeks—what a 
long time to one’s impatience ! 


Entry by Edith Cooper in Works and Days. April 2, 1892. 


[At Dunthorne’s Gallery]. ... <A pretty girl comes in. The 
word, Miss Meredith, goes round. Lane brings her up to us. 
She says, ‘ We are expecting you to lunch.’ Meredith is better. 
The daughter is frank, cold, spoiled. Her complexion is very fair, 
her eyes steel-blue, blond hair in masses, deep lips with lovely 
curves. Dress—plain black, long fawn jacket, black lace turned 
over the neck, a black hat with pure blue ribbons. She is 
elegant, she bears herself haughtily—has no graciousness in the 
eyes. She is anything but a Nesta. If his nature is like hers, 
I shall hate him. Yet Lionel [Johnson] says he is like her in 
face—with beautiful steel-grey eyes, fair complexion. I always 
imagined him dark. 

Meredith suffers from temporary paralysis of nerves and muscles. 
No wonder he cannot see us till better. Worry brings it on—some- 
times work. Miss Meredith has to copy her father’s novels for the 
Press. 


Entry by Edith in Works and Days. May 1, 1892. 

Smiling weather—in the afternoon my Love and I stroll round 
the garden walks—suddenly we speak of Meredith and clenching our 
fists toward Boxhill set to work to will, with power that he be moved 
to ask us to lunch—we will and wit with increasing emphasis of 
word and movement. 
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Entry by Edith Cooper in Works and Days. May 2, 1892. 


We wake in hope that has lost all liveliness that we shall receive 
our cover [Cover to Sight and Song]. I hasten down—it is there— 
under it I see a blue letter with the Dorking postmark. I remember 
our rites of volition in the garden and fly upstairs. It is from Miss 
Meredith :— ‘... Will you and your friend come over here to 
lunch to-morrow? .. .’ 

Sim is engaged to breakfast with Amy Bell at Bayswater. A 
telegram rushes off to her—we have a prostrate sense of not being 
able to eat, or to do anything all the morning. Cold, dark-grey rain 
begins to fall; worries tangle round us. The cover is provokingly 


imperfect. . . . I go about, curl my hair, see Sim drying her mane 
with a conviction of the futility of life—the grim smallness of its 
occasions... .. The uphill way is very damp; in the hedges is 


the cool hum of rain—the lovely valley is at once fresh and sullen. 
The ‘ wild white cherry ’ is in flower, as in Meredith’s Reading of 
Earth. I love the grey chalk-turf and the sudden little yew-trees. 
Our cab mounts above Burford Bridge: on top of the grass fence 
lies a pool of violets—we turn to the right between a silver down 
and the woods—we pause at a red gate, enter a space sunk amid 
box-hedges—grass and bare flower-beds in the centre, a drive round 
the flat, red-mottled front; a door with small pillared porch, a 
company of Solomon’s seals looping over the steps. Through a 
window I have a glimpse of an esthetic head—a woman’s: I wait 
on the threshold, suddenly a grey figure jerks out of the door—I see 
a knot of vermilion under the throat, a grizzledness, brown skin 
beaten by life—nothing definitely strikes me but the knot, yet from 
the indistinct vision I am instantaneously conscious of disappoint- 
ment, that is a sorrowing pain. ‘I must come forth to bid you 
welcome,’ says a voice highly artificial, measured in pronunciation 
and rather rigid in timbre. In the hall he asks us if we know Mr. 
Le Gallienne—‘ By sight,’ I answer—‘ By name,’ answers Michael 
[Miss Bradley]. And the door opens. Miss Meredith receives us 
and chats a little. In the right-hand corner is the esthetic woman 
and a young man—tall, gently aquiline, with dark unshaven hair, 
and eyes that give one the sweet smile as it rises in them. 

We are introduced—Meredith excuses the delay in asking us— 
“I thought you were delivered up to engagements, private views, 
exhibitions, opera and theatres, like my daughter,’ and with this 
mounting series of mistakes he disappears. It seems the Le Gal- 
liennes had been four hours in getting from Hanwell to Boxhill 
yesterday—owing to the stoppage of omnibuses due to the Labour 
Procession ; we talk of the woes of distance, of Surrey, of Whistler. 
The Le Galliennes must soon start for the train—lunch is ready. . . . 
Here I sketch the drawing-room—a cottage room with tiny 
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bluish paper, a floor cloth of greenish-blue covered with iris heads 
—a heavy greenish-blue mantel-board and curtains rudely em- 
broidered with yellow and tawny tulip-shapes. A door curtain of 
like colour and likewise embroidered. A piano—two great arm- 
chairs by the hearth—small, uninteresting furniture, few photo- 
graphs of pictures, many small portraits of women—several paint- 
ings of the daughter. Dingy Syrian curtains tied with pale-blue 
bunches—a side window looking into a case of geraniums and over 
it into a steep garden and greenery of dark kinds: a front window 
containing a table, on which is a glass of wild-cherry boughs. In 
the window corner a chiffonniére, supporting a fiddle and some more 
cherry blossoms. No special distinction in the few ornaments— 
rather a quiet and pleasant simplicity in the look of the little room, 
than any individual note of taste. 

Miss Meredith wears a dark serge, tailor-cut, with gold edges 
and brass buttons, a white blouse and sky-blue bow. She is a nice 
maiden after all—a little spoiled, and only distant through awe, 
which soon melts away. Mrs. Le Gallienne is a boneless heap of 
green Liberty stuff and smocking—over her happy estheticism she 
pokes her chin. Her hair is light and frizzled—her features com- 
mon—queer and yet commonly so; and her eyes seem to curve 
like blue bays—monstrous and convex. Those Sphinxian eyes 
have betrayed Richard into his premature marriage. She is of 
the type of the artist’s wife. Richard Le G. is charming—young, 
modest, spontaneous, very handsome, with something of the sweet 
sacredness that used to be about a poet in his youth—a look of being 
delicately set apart. On the definite Roman features there is a 
sincere mobility of expression that takes from them any abruptness : 
the eyes are blue, the mouth slightly depressed, in spite of lips with 
a full curve—the brows are a dark line, the forehead white, the face 
hairless as a boy’s, the hair ‘dark and dear.’ The carriage of the 
head a little reared ; the voice has a huskiness in its music. We are 
friends with the first smiling look. 

Well—we go into lunch in a tiny room—greenish in colour, I 
believe. The dishes arrive through the wall, there is no ceremony 
in hostess or guests. Richard Le Gailienne has been trying to get 
the promise of one of Meredith’s neglected MSS. These have been 
lying at Chapman’s. Marie has claimed Diana. We talk of MSS. 
—I say how much more alive they are than the printed page. We 
discuss the misfortunes—well-known to R. Le G.—of our Cover, 
the beauty of our two last covers: we tell how when we came to 
the episode of the mill-women-in The Book Bills [R. Le Gallienne], 
we forgave him the wicked deceitfulness of the title—as we praise 
the book (I say it has been one of the freshest pleasures of the Spring 
—Sim says it is a book, and therefore brings comfort),—a deep 
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ingenuous flush mounts to his temples—a glow of such joy as we 
never know after twenty-five. Soup is finished, we are taking salad 
to the cold lamb, when the Novelist-Greyness bursts on us again— 
a presence that confounds. We had been chilled not to see our 
host at his table ; to see him interrupt the meal is disquieting. I 
turn, he asks me if I enjoy old Hock. Remembering Herbert 
) Spencer’s hock, I intrepidly say, ‘Yes.’ ‘Then one of the oldest 
3 bottles in my cellar shall be brought for you.’ There is a sense of 
fuss as host and housemaid disappear. 

The hock reaches us before the master—and I drink the calm 
bitter-sweet ; its invincible heat touches my cheeks. Sim fails to 
drink—she with the real taste for wine—but no wonder! 

‘Will you sit down with us, Puppy ?’ 

‘Yes, sweetie, I am going to sit down beside Miss Bradley, if 
she will permit me.’ 

Then with slow enunciation he assures us that all the ‘ Bacchus ’ 
in his house is old—this is a point from which he diverges into a 
Dionysic homily on the rich power in wine of improvement—the 
example to our senile years enclosed init. The dark lash of Richard 
has a dip full of meaning in my direction, while the elaborate sen- 
tences develop and close perfectly. The portrait by Hollyer is 
discussed—the only portrait into which Meredith has been tricked. 
He has genuine hatred of being reproduced—nothing would make 
him allow his portrait to be painted and then exhibited ‘ between a 
bishop and ademi-rep.’ There is something touching in the passion- 
ate affectionateness of Meredith’s manner to Richard, and in the 
young poet’s clear raised voice, frank discipleship and unrestricted 
amusement. He speaks again persistently, though with diffidence 
of the MSS., ‘I should so value one. I hope you understand I am 
only asking for one MS.—for nothing large. I should be contented 
with only a Poem, like that you were reading to me this morning.’ 
‘Only a poem! Ah, you are like the rest of the world. If you 
cannot have prose—only a poem will do.’ Poor Richard Le G. 
struggles with brave innocence to get out of the bog and only gets 
deeper in ; but his shamed-face boyish laugh pleads for him. The 
husband and wife depart for the train—we gather round the door and 
wave to them as long as they are enclosed by the box-tree hedges. 

‘Not love you, you beautiful boy!’ one quotes from The Book 
Bills inwardly, as one watches Richard—why did he darken his 
fate with his marriage? But even this is original in a world of 
young men who do not marry— Husband ’"—when used of such 
sweetness and beauty is not a word without charm. 

We are invited to continue lunch, but protest we want no more, 
and settle in the drawing-room to conversation. I seek to win 
Marie by talk about Private Views, about her life at Flint Cottage 
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and our life at Reigate. Sim talks with Meredith—I have had time 
to get an impression of him. Lionel Johnson told a great lie when 
he said that Meredith’s eyes were steel-blue ;—they are worn hazel 
—there is a little nervous difference in their focus—about them 
something of that piteous old-dog decrepitude one sees in portraits 
of Carlyle. The hair is in tint stone-colour, what there is of it curls, 
The mouth is gaunt with suffering, the nose fierce and withered, the 
brow rather narrow, much lined, the laugh a brilliant contradiction to 
the features.—Tragic life written over them;—a certain restricted dis- 
tinction in his lookand manner, that of county society: solitude loom- 
ing aboveevery otherrecord onthe face—solitudethat has embittered. 

He is dressed in dark-blue trousers, a white-grey buttoned over- 
coat and the vermilion knot. Lionel said his head was the hand- 
somest in England—it is one of the most significant, but not 
physically illustrious as I had expected. He is somewhat deaf; 
he is a wreck and yet his conversation is of value and of range beyond 
that of any man I have ever met—(except G[eorge] M[oore] at his 
very best). With humour his voice becomes more pliant, even 
imitative, so that he gives a reed-like key to a woman’s words—his 
movements have Celtic suggestiveness. He is sensitive about his 
age and we do not lighten the burthen of the sensitiveness, through 
some unconscious betrayal of surprise. No one has said the truth : 
—that bodily he is a ruin, that deafness shuts him from the nuances 
of repartee, of allusiveness in others, and that his own wise, witty 
discourse, emblazoned with metaphor, crystallises into formal sen- 
tences that take the warmth out of speech. Men have spoken to me 
of his magnetism—lI felt none, neither as an atmosphere nor asa flash. 

I overhear this story, told with waved hands and deliberate, 
ironic emphasis. Tennyson is in society—a dame of the fashionable 
world offers him tea which he accepts. She goes upto the table and 
proclaims aloud—-‘ The great Creature will take a Cup of Tea.’ She 
brings it with genuflexions. ‘There ain’t any sugar init,’ says the 
Poet brutally. ‘The great Creaturetakes sugar—bring some at once 
—and the tongs,’ she chaunts. Tennyson grunts sullenly,‘I never 
use those things.’ ‘Oh !—then from this day forth, we will none of 
us use tongs—we will take our sugar with our fingers.’ I hear him 
say that Renée in Beauchamp’s Career is his best-loved woman- 
character. There are such capabilities in her. She is a French 
woman to her finger-tips. He asks which of us ‘ does the Males ?’ 
(the highest compliment implied in any question asked of Michael). 

‘Who did Bothwell?’ comes next: 

The Tragic Mary is a fine dramatic study—but the English hate 
a study. 

Through my talk with the daughter I catch portions of the story 
of Ellen Terry’s marriage with Watts—of how he, a grey-beard and 
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valetudinarian, was cajoled by a fashionable woman into this 
pathetic marriage with the adoring young girl—who was his model 
before she was his bride—of how her abnormal need of caresses 
fatigued him, of how at Little Holland House she was suppressed, 
chidden till it came to pass a guest trod on her weeping body on the 
mat, as he entered the studio—of how she was at last got rid of and 
: thrown on the world, a wife and no wife, with a nature ravenous for 
) love. There was something deliciously Meredithian in the des- 
cription of Watts as a bridegroom pining to be at work, brooding, sad, 
a white woman-snake creeping round him—the girlish head on his 
breast, just at the angle to catch a slant look from her god’s eyelids. 

‘ Your lunch is ready now, Puppy,’ suggests Marie. We second 
her intimation with entreaty that he will leave us at once. ‘ Food 


ee is ed 





t is nothing to me—I shall be with you again in a few minutes.’ He 
; stalks out. 
1 Marie breakfasts at 8.30—her father at 10.0. She lunches at 
8 1.0—he at 3.0. They join dinners at 6.30. He works and sleeps 
n entirely at the Chalet. Marie and her brother, in their childhood, 
8 rejoiced when the Chalet was built, and they could bang the house 
8 doors without feeling that they ‘shattered something,’ with thenoise. 
h We suggest that we should love a stroll in the garden, though 
: drops still fall one by one through the wet air. 
8 Meredith re-enters—puts a chocolate cap on his head and forth 
y we fare. He and I are side by side—what an opportunity! This 
\- is how I use it: I look at his asparagus beds, I play with the cat, I 
e speak of the ideal retreat he has in the Chalet and of the fret with 
1. which home life wears away the brain-force of women: then we 
2, come to a paddock, green and buzzing with rain, in which are many 
le cowslips—he speaks exquisitely of the ‘ lusty freshness of a cowslip 
d in rain.’ The garden is that of a cottage with wild bits of hillside 
e amplifying it: narrow paths, with little lines of boxwood running 
e wild along the edges, wend by the beds, the currant bushes, the 
.e shrubs. Then we turn to ascend, at the side of a vast espalier- 
aT apple, to the field and the Chalet. The Apple is vaster than a boa- 
of constrictor, but is flecked with here and there a ruby group of buds, 
mn moist and perhaps showing one half-flower out among them. 
1- The pathway winds higher through grass, cowslip-buds and 
h ' clusters, the accentuated blossoms of the pheasant-eyed narcissus 
i —till under a fledging beech, it reaches the door of the Chalet. I 
). enter—Sim enters. We act like two she-asses. I find nothing 
better to note than the basket of box-fuel and the cones that added, 
be make the fire sparkle. The room is wooden—on the floor some 
old and dusty Eastern mats—solid, old, inky desk, covered with 
'y books and papers—Revue des Deux Mondes, etc. Books on table 


and chairs. Book-case not that of a library, but of a cultured 
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reader. Fearing lest I should seem to be seeking a sight of Michael 
Field—his volumes, I give small heed to the shelves—I see a large 
paper edition of Carlyle. The window is full of scarlet geraniums— 
vivid colour pleases Meredith; he has the front beds filled with 
geraniums, red and pink, yellow calceolarias in separate companies 
—this for his own pleasure. 

We ascend into the wood above the Chalet, where a brown walk 
skirts the hill; juniper, daphne, box grow above, and below ita 
view impinges on the evergreens—a view of thickets, knolls, pale 
downs, yews, spraying cherries and the distant roofs of Dorking. 

Again in our arm-chairs we talk as before, only that I lend more 
undivided attention to the father, though the daughter is beside me. 

He speaks of the hatred between men and women—he has 
known men who abhorred women, and women who abhorred men. 
The depth of this sex-emnity can be gauged by men’s after-dinner 
talk. Separate education is answerable for much. He speaks 
bitterly of Frederic Harrison’s sentimentality over women’s 
position. To root out from man the sense of contempt toward 
woman is the great point to gain, and this can only be done by 
giving her knowledge of the world and an independent status. 
Therefore Meredith holds that the labour for the franchise is ill- 
advised—it exasperates the deep opposition of men; whereas 
woman’s best course would be quietly to enter the trades and pro- 
fessions, win their independence and then enfranchisement would 
come as the ripe fruit of their still growth, for which their sex would 
be ready. Personally he is fonder of women than of men—he 
likes their rapid wit. To get men to understand him, he has ‘ to 
drag them by a halter up Boxhill.’ 

He believes that women have intelligence, distinct from, but equal 
to men’s, and that there is far deeper likeness in physical strength 
than appears owing to the false education and debilitating conditions 
that mould women. ‘I do not believe that nature would choose for 
breeding a strong and a weak—she wants a strong and a strong.’ 

Tea is brought: then Pussy must show his one trick... . 
Puss indulges in mere prancing, followed by fits of irrelevant purring 
and chair-leg caressing. The Novelist-Greyness looks into the 
matter as if it were of psychological importance. We give up Puss 
as a charlatan, when suddenly he leaps like an acrobat, till he hangs 
as if he were a china cat on some fancy piece of ware. Our deep 
interest rewards him—Long Live Pussy! While we drink tea, a 
girl and her youthful knight call to arrange that Marie should go 
with them to a ball in the evening: we are disappointed at the 
interruption, but it becomes an advantage, for it is delightful to 
hear Meredith’s polished banter with the girl, and his prosaic battery 
of questions when he turns toward the boy... . 
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Each sentence springs out like an electric eel. 

To the girl he speaks of the time, long past with him, when a 
grey-beard is audacious beyond any youth—of the erecting influence 
of her smile, etc., etc. 

They go away—to us he is not courtly and teasing and light- 
witted—he is confidential, anxious, intellectually brilliant. One 
almost envies the girl. 

His nature is bitter with the neglect he has suffered—he cares 
now but little for praise or blame ; he is out of sympathy with his 
audience—he does not trust them, he has no love for them—or rather 
this is his mental attitude, his conscious attitude—practically 
unconsciously, his few disciples, his earnest readers are more to 
him than he fathoms. 

While we finish our cups of tea, our sluggish cab darkens the 
drive and crawls toward us under the box-hedges, as if it were a 
vehicle of Fate—the Fate that severs. At the door I turn suddenly 
to say good-bye—with nervous thrills he ejaculates, ‘How do you 
do?’ Painfully checked, I enter the cab, lower the window, meet 
his eyes, and with a bow lose sight of them. 

The down is before us—Flint Cottage behind and Sim is saying, 
‘Speak—say something.’ 

Once before, just as the cab was approaching I met his eyes, 
stayed with them intrepidly; and then very quietly my gaze 
slipt away from them, without spoil, without assurance or inter- 
change, from failure of courage, from want of resource. 

We had been in contact with greatness, that astonishes, irritates, 
pursues—that has nothing of breadth, peace or geniality init. Like 
his work, his character lacks ease—there is a deep spontaneity in 
each, that is superficially belied, and cannot be recognised at once 
under fantastic disguises. In youth, I should say, he was vain and 
the sufferings that vanity leaves haunt his age, as well as the suffer- 
ings that Tragic Life inflicts. His influence is cumulative—one 
wants to see him again—not when one is with him, but when one 
has left him for some time. 


After-thoughts : 

George asks Sim if we write continuously—she answers ‘ Yes’ 
for herself—less affirmatively for me. ‘Then probably she is not 
so strong—it is natural for the healthy to work always, those like 
you whose blood spins round and round.’ It was so right for George 
who has rarely written a letter to us without the word blood in it, 
to find out Sim’s blood power (all my power is in the nerves), and 
emphasise it. 


(To be continued.) 











THE QUOTA LOAF. 
QUALITY v. QUANTITY. 


In the current discussions about the Wheat Quota, attention— 
apart from the purely political aspects of the question—seems to 
be concentrated on quantities, and quality is ignored; but the 
latter is important to more than the epicure, for the ‘ English’ 
loaf is unquestionably supreme in flavour. The silence seems all 
the more significant because the interests of the miller and the 
baker may be rather antagonistic to those of the bread-eater and 
the English farmer. 

It is another instance of the antagonism between the appeal to 
the eye—the cinematic eye,—and the appeal to the taste—in a 
people amongst whom delicate palates are at least as numerous as 
competent judges of pictures. The consumer wants, or ought to 
want, a well-flavoured loaf, and the English farmer produces about 
the best-flavoured wheat in the world ; but milling machinery has 
been most sedulously adapted to strong wheat, and the baker 
wants a big loaf, or one that looks big. The former, therefore, 
really want only ‘ weak’ wheat, and the latter want only ‘ strong’ 
wheat. 

The reason for the baker’s choice is worthy of some attention. 

From his point of view the first and the great merit of strong 
flour is that it is so ‘dry’ that it can absorb an immense amount 
of water, and so the dough swells out to an abnormal and deceptive 
bulk. But the phenomenon is of a dropsical nature; for the 
excess is water, not wheat. Again, from his point of view, ‘ strong’ 
flour is strong, and can stand rough treatment, e.g. foreshortened 
fermentation and hurried machine-working. 

No doubt, a large loaf is more likely to be light, and variety of 
shape and size in the loaf is attractive; and, in the absence of a 
‘tin’ to support the dough, an incompetent baker must use strong 
flour to have any chance of producing a light loaf. But this is not 
necessary for biscuits or pastry—or for any other purpose to any- 
one who can really bake. French bakers use weak flour. 

But what does ‘weak’ really mean? It is a short way of 
describing ordinary winter wheat, i.e. wheat grown where the 
natural influence of the climate allows—and even compels—a very 
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slow, but practically continuous, development of the plant and 
its berry. This produces—given good baking—a loaf with the true 
and delicious ‘ nutty’ flavour. 


Unfortunately, the word ‘quality’ in relation to flour has 
come to be limited to the one idea of ‘ strength’; but it ought to 
have, legally, the specific idea of a combination of strength and 
flavour. After all, there are more eaters of bread than there are 
bakers. 

But strength and flavour are not only quite distinct—they 
are seldom associated ; nearly all strong wheats are either harsh 
or insipid, and nearly all well-flavoured wheats are weak. 

‘Strength’ is practically percentage of gluten; and it is 
closely, but obscurely, related to extreme temperatures in short 
seasons. Even congenitally strong wheats lose strength in a mild 
season, still more in a mild climate ; in 1904 a Red Fife in Manitoba 
was weaker than one in East Anglia. The response is to extremes 
in both summer and winter—the summer control of a very quick- 
growing plant and the winter control of the soil, a vital factor in 
continental lands of low precipitation. In other words, long- 
season winter-grown wheat implies conditions of temperature and 
humidity which forbid strength—except where sufficient snow 
always falls before the frost is hard. 

Flavour has a close, but obscure, relation to relative humidity 
in long seasons; and nearly all well-flavoured flour is naturally 
so ‘damp’ that it does not absorb water readily or in large quan- 
tities. Unfortunately, the vast grass lands of the world which 
are now the main source of wheat, are naturally in continental 
climates; and only two of them have conditions favourable to 
the production of well-flavoured strong wheat. The sudden 
narrowing of the Cordilleran barrier northwards from over 1,000 
miles to under 500 gives the Canadian prairies this advantage, 
as the nearness of the Alfold to the Adriatic gives it to the 
Hungarian. 

Of course, there is a question of quantity as well as of quality, 
but it is world quantity. Since the War the demand for quality has 
increased greatly ; but so has the ‘ normal ’ number of wheat-eaters, 
and it has been added to by an abnormal number of new ones, 
especially in Africa and in Japan,i.e.in climates where only Canadian 
and Hungarian flours keep really well. Indeed, Canada and Hun- 
gary are the only two large areas with optimum conditions—the one 
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in the lee of the Rockies and the other in the lee of the Alps. If 
there was no mountain barrier to oceanic influences, there would be 
no temperature extremes, and the wheat would not be hard and 
strong ; if the barrier was complete, the air would be harsh and dry, 
and the wheat would be neither soft nor well-flavoured. 

The two other Imperial wheat-growers, Australia and India, can- 
not help us much. Australia grows a soft English wheat which has 
very good flavour, and which is yet so ‘ dry ’ thatitis very ‘ thirsty ’; 
but her total output can scarcely be raised to more than 120,000,000 
bushels, i.e. about as many bushels as Canada has acres well-suited 
to wheat. In India any wide extension of irrigation is more likely 
to damage the soil than to encourage wheat-growing, even if the 
number of wheat-eaters in India were not increasing. 

Of the three non-Imperial producers, Russia can be ruled out. 
She may continue to export large quantities for some time yet, and 
do so at a very low price to buyers, if at a very high cost in deaths 
from sheer starvation in Russia, for she does not, and cannot, 
produce enough to feed her own people. Even in 1913 the Govern- 
ment admitted that there was in the country only a total of 
9,000,000 tons over and above ‘ the irreducible minimum necessary 
to maintain life’; but they exported 10,350,000 tons! Who, and 
how many, went without bread? Siberia can do little in quantity 
and less in quality ; her frostless summer is too short, as is the frosty 
U.S.A. winter, and the relative humidity, as in U.S.A., is too low. 

The two other non-Imperial producers, Argentina and U.S.A., 
can help only in quantity ; their semi-hard or semi-soft wheats lack 
the flavour of the really soft long-season wheat and the strength of 
the really hard short-season wheat. 


The essential background of the whole question of wheat- 
growing in England has been touched on implicitly by some corres- 
pondents who have referred to the distribution of wheat-growing 
in England; but the facts and factors emphasised are rather of 
political than agricultural significance, and it is the latter that is 
of supreme importance now. 

We have become so urban, in our mentality as well as our 
distribution, that we do not realise that agriculture is not only a 
very interesting occupation, but also one that demands highly 
skilled labour; and so the economic status of the farm labourer 
is ignored, and he is lured away from agriculture—not to town 
life so much as to a higher economic status. This may have 
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improved the standard of work on suburban allotments, but it 
has injured that on farms. 

A scanty and deteriorating supply of farm labour, then, must 
be supplemented by machinery, and both man and machine must 
be used to maximum advantage ; and so our large-scale production 
must be done by machinery on light soils, and heavy land must be 
ear-marked for pasture. The agricultural mechanic and the trained 
herdsman must grade as skilled labourers, and the unit must be 
large enough to give full-time employment to the machinery and 
a ‘skilled’ wage to the man. 

But it is useless to grow wheat simply where there is light land 
that can easily be penetrated by plant-root and ploughshare, if 
seasonal rainfall and temperature are quite unsuited to the crop ; 
and we must invent a new system of rotation, or give up rotation 
altogether. That is to say, wheat-growing—for flour, not forage— 
must be restricted to regions that are suitable alike in soil, in 
relief, and in climate; and proper precautions must be taken 
against the exhaustion of the essential plant-food. 

As a matter of fact, the soil needs of wheat for the production 
of good flour are not comparable with those, e.g. of the vine for 
the production of good wine. Indeed, most of our farm plants 
in England do not derive 1 per cent. of their total dry weight from 
the soil, over 99 per cent. coming from the air and from water ; 
and even those food-elements which the water brings to them from 
and through the soil, are in tiny proportions. In any case, proper 
farming can replace everything that a crop takes out of the soil, 
even if the same crop is grown on the same plot for half a century ; 
and, on the other hand, there is very little lowland in Britain where 
wheat could not be grown—and grown with profit—to be cut green 
as a forage rich in cheap protein, and to make one stage in a useful 
rotation. 

But for flour the supreme consideration is the climate; and, 
where this is naturally so humid as to guarantee good flavour in 
the wheat, it must also involve serious risk of the crop being dis- 
coloured and otherwise affected in value. Climate, therefore, is 
far more vital than the physical texture of the soil, and still more 
so than its chemical composition. In other words, our quota 
must come from the more ‘continental’ parts of the country, 
especially from East Anglia and the East Midlands. 

First, then, we put the climate, then the physical character 
of the soil, then the economic status of the labourer; there is 
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still a serious problem left in the commercial status of the farmer, 
Acre for acre he is the best farmer in the world, and contributes 
far more than his share of the world output even of wheat. Indeed, 
though he is working to the acre with a plough, not to the chain 
with a spade—like the much applauded Danish or Belgian farmer 
—there are more acres in England actually yielding 40-50 bushels 
than in either Denmark or Belgium. But he is a poor marketer ; 
and, even so, he is trying to do two jobs at once—farm and market, 
while the Danish farmer leaves his marketing to a marketer. No 
farmer can do both to-day in Britain, not even if he attends only 
one market a week. If the urban mind really wants to help the 
farmer, let it devise a sound scheme for such a typical urban 
function as marketing ! 

Stone-ground English flour produces the most nutritious and 
the most wholesome as well as the most tasty loaf, and—except 
where the better flavour provokes more consumption—there is an 
actual economy in the number of loaves needed per week. But 
it is necessary, and seems not to be easy, to find bakers who can 
be trusted to convert ‘ weak’ flour into loaves that are at once 
light and have crusts capable of preserving the moisture and the 
flavour of the crumb. 

The political and purely economic considerations that are 
being discussed in connection with this problem, are admittedly 
of prime importance, and need to be fully emphasised by those 
competent to deal with them ; but, if geographical principles may 
be emphasised by an argumentum ad ventrem, palate and principles 
alike demand to-day a Quota Loaf. 


L. W. Lype. 
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BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 


BY LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.L, D.8.0. 


I, KAFIYEH AND AGHAL. 


THERE had been some trouble on the far side of the good River 
Frat which after the manner of the Greeks, Europe calls the 
Euphrates. Arabs in the upper marshes had tired of paying 
their due cess, and a revenue collector had been carried away 
into the desert for his pains. So a British officer of the Political 
Department, with a small escort, had gone down to see about it, 
and a couple of planes had gone on ahead to talk to the recalci- 
trants who had been letting off their rifles. at the Iraq Levies. 
It was up and down the Euphrates that Ezekiel, the gloomy dean 
of Israel, saw dim visions of these planes flying along the reaches 
of the river with ‘the wheels of burnished brass, and below the 
wings the face and hands of a man. . . the wheels that left the 
ground when the wings left the ground.’ And now over the length 
and the breadth of the good Frat the British planes fly daily. 

The hot haze hung over the river in the noonday sun, and 
through it a party of Arab horsemen came cantering, their rifles 
akimbo, pulling up at the garden of palms and pomegranates in 
which the officer had pitched. The sun stood high over the ruins 
of Babylon and the white efflorescence shimmered with the mirage. 

Abdul Ghaffar, the Sheikh of the Beni Geleib, dismounted and 
craved audience, handing his flea-flecked Arab stallion to one of 
his retainers. Tall and full-bearded as Father Abraham, his bronzed 
face under the headkerchief and binding aghal showed some sign 
of pleasure as the young British officer came out to receive him 
and led him into the tent. ‘Peace be with you’—‘ And with 
you too’ and then enquiries after health with coffee and cigarettes, 
though in accordance with the best practice Arab and Briton sat 
silent. A second glass of coffee was produced and also drunk in 
silence. Then the Sheikh said suddenly and bluffly, 

‘They’ve been bombing down my way lately, I think it’s 
rather rough after all I’ve done for the Government.’ 
‘Oh!’ said the political officer. ‘Oh! dear me, That does 
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not sound right. There must be some mistake. I do hope no 
damage was done.’ 

‘No,’ returned the Sheikh, stroking his beard. ‘No, thanks 
be to God! Nothing to speak of. A cow was killed and a wife 
I hated.’ 


II. A HEAD FOR A HEAD. 


‘How have I tasted and understood 
That old world feeling of mortal hate, 
For the eyes all round us are hot with blood, 
They kill us costly—they do but wait, 
While I—would sell ten lives at least 
For one fair stroke at that devilish priest.’ 


THE above was written by Sir Alfred Lyall of some tragedy that 
occurred during the Indian Mutiny, and the bitter caged-dog 
feelings of those who may have found themselves thus awaiting 
slaughter, and this is just such another story of a tragedy in our 
time, save that the victim in some measure was satisfied.. 

In the early days of the war in Mesopotamia, those particular 
Turks whom the hot-air merchants of the Press elected for no 
known reason, not even by comparison with the Bosche, to 
dub ‘clean fighting —an epithet which the Kut prisoners 
would bitterly challenge—had proclaimed to the Arabs a reward. 
A reward, a handsome reward would they give for every British 
officer dead or alive. Now the noble Arab of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, like the horse, however noble an animal, does not, as 
the babu said, ‘ always do so.’ He frequently lapses and becomes 
the common jackal and beast of prey, or, at any rate, did in the 
war days. He was also a vampire who will dig up the corpses 
of his enemies for such small pieces of brass on his buttons and 
accoutrements as he can peddle in the bazaars, which is but the 
same instinct as makes him the robber of ancient tombs. 

So because the Turkish reward was large and the British officer 
venturesome, it was not long before one fell into their hands. It 
was in the early days of the great adventure on the Tigris so 
light-heartedly undertaken, when the British were driving the 
Turks slowly up through the marshes below Amara. They are 
strange places, those Chaldean marshes, which have so long swallowed 
the lower waters of a deteriorated Tigris that their true story is 
lost amid the huge wastes of waving reeds. Even to this day 
it is doubtful if all their mysteries have been probed. Certain it 
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is that their inhabitants are queer folk growing web feet in genera- 
tions of marsh treading. Whatever their true origin, they, the 
Ma’adan, are known as ‘ Marsh Arabs,’ which saves a lot of trouble, 
and in Turkish days they were a wild savage lot, with their hand 
against every man. Particularly evil was their offence of turning 
pirate and raiding the traffic on the rivers, in their peculiar narrow 
black bitumen-calked canoes that slid through the marshes where 
nothing else could follow, ways that had even stirred the good 
King Hammurabi to anger thrice a thousand years ago and more. 

When they carried their marauding ways so far as to attempt 
the same adventurous livelihood at British expense, it was time 
to put a stop thereto, and as the latter had met with some success 
at the game of reprisals Arab enmity was duly stimulated thereby. 

Moored under the bank between Qilat Saleh and Qurna, lay 
the launch Tara that had come safely all the way across from the 
far Irawadi to share in the new ‘ River War.’ When crammed 
with soldiery she carried but twenty-four heel and toe, and her 
fighting strength with room to move was about fifteen. On this 
trip she actually carried sixteen lads, fifteen from the Punjab 
and frontier and Lieutenant Erlton, the prince of the river patrol. 
Erlton was not his real name for this is a true story, but it is 
near enough since he came from the Cotswolds. 

The Tara and her freight had been busy enough that day, from 
the early misty marsh morning, when bones grew chill to the 
marrow, to the deep sunset over Babylon across the gebel. Because 
he wanted a good night’s rest for his men Erlton had brought 
the Tara to berth on a green bank where a ber tree (Ziziphus jujuba) 
and a former Shabana watch tower just had room to nestle on an 
island made between the Tigris and what appeared to be an impene- 
trable jungle of reeds in deep water that lay at the bank of Ezra’s 
Tomb. It is curious, this clear marsh water, from whence all 
sediment and soluble salts have settled and which can do no good 
to land, as irrigation folk have learnt to their chagrin. Some day 
when the marsh yields up its soil and its bottom becomes dry land, 


~ it will yield a thousand-fold for all the long years that it has robbed 


the world of fertilisers. 

However, those were not the problems that troubled Robert 
Erlton and his tired soldiery. Sleep with a big ‘8S’ was what they 
were looking for, though a doubled sentry on the bank would 
mount for an hour at a time. 

But rest is not always for the tired. Somewhere in the heavens 
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was a moon, though it but served to illumine the white mist and 
reveal nothing, and soon after midnight, the black half-moon 
reed-parting prow of a marsh baylum slipped its way through a 
heavily overgrown channel, and paddled silently alongside the 
Tara. On the other side of the Tigris, here none too wide a stream, 
a dozen Arab mahelas lay at anchor under the protection of the 
Tara, a fire on the bank smouldered and showed a glare in the fog, 
and all lay quiet. The half-moon baylum came unnoticed along- 
side and four marsh Arabs, as practised thieves as ever were, crept 
on board the launch and found Erlton asleep on the deck. To 
muffle his head in a blanket and bind it after, lashing his legs with 
an aghal without disturbing him, was the work of a minute. To 
wind the body round with a rope was another, and before any 
muffled sounds could be heard the unfortunate officer was away 
in the mist lying at the bottom of that black bitumened half-moon 
craft. Nor was it till dawn that the officer was found to be 
missing. How the kidnapping happened was told soon after by 
Arab spies, who also produced in detail, the circumstantial story 
of the finale. 

At dawn Erlton, stiff and numb and still roped the length of 
his body, was lifted from the baylum and the blanket unlashed 
from his head. Then his poor bemused brain tried to think. He 
had been lifted up a bank away in the heart of the marsh, and was 
carried through the fog, which however, was rolling off, to a reed 
hut on the edge of what was an open canal clear of reeds. A fire 
of reeds and thorns illuminated a group of Arabs, in front of whom 
stood a villainous-looking Sheikh and his brother surrounded by a 
dozen Arabs with rifles in their hands. The Sheikh ordered the 
officer to be unbound, save for his hands and a rope round his 
waist. 

Then he addressed him. 

‘T’ve been searching some time for you. You’ve been attack- 
ing my men on the Tigris.’ 

The British officer was angered by the tone. 

‘That’s your fault,’ said Erlton, who spoke Arabic. ‘ You’ve 
heard the British proclamation, that Arabs are forbidden to attack 
behind the British lines and that the whole of the Tigris land below 
Amara is in British occupation.’ 

‘We don’t make much of British proclamations in the Marsh, 
and Inshallah / we never shall, not that we take much thought 
for the Turks either, for they too are dogs and the sons of dogs. 
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But they pay good money for the heads of the British officer. 
Therefore your throat will be cut and your head sent to the Turkish 
commander at Kut. That will at least satisfy my Arabs for all 
the harm you have done them.’ 

And the Sheikh, a tall powerful man with thick lips and a 
cast of countenance that was half negro, grinned a cruel diabolical 
grin, and so did his brother beside him. 

Erlton was wide awake now, and his faculties were coming 
back. God, what would he give for a smack at that leering negroid 
before him, nothing of the pure Arab, just born of a negress slave. 
Bah! Look at those great white rabbit teeth! and the captive 
longed to break them. In vain he looked round for a weapon, 
he was bound, but he had his heavy boots on. Then an idea came 
to him, just an idea of despair, aye and possibly of escape. 

‘ As God wills,’ he said to the Sheikh. ‘May I take my boots 
off and say my prayers ?’ 

Surrounded as he was by his guards, the Arab nodded and bade 
his men untie him and let him take his boots off; it was fitting 
that a man about to die should go to his God with prayer. 

Released for a few minutes, the blood running back to his arms, 
Erlton thought hard and removed his boots slowly. Then one 
great effort. Seizing the heavy iron-shod marching boot, he 
hurled one straight in the face of his captor. Fair in the face 
it hit him and two of the great white teeth broke off. 

‘Damn you, that'll spoil your beauty,’ and before the surprised 
Arab could act he hurled the other straight in the brother’s face 
too and then sprang for the canal. 

Alas ! the race is not always to the swift, as he touched the water 
the Arabs fired, a dozen shots rang out, and in the glare of the 
reed fires, they could hardly miss him. When daylight came the 
water was red with blood, but their prisoner had escaped them 
and was never found. He lies somewhere in the marsh to this 
day. The Sheikh did not get his reward, and the Briton did not 

_go unavenged. The story of the Sheikh with the broken teeth 
was soon told round the camp fires in the British lines, and a price 
far exceeding that of the Turks was placed on his head too, or 
rather his person. One day there came to a political officer’s tent 
two Arabs of the marshes also, who rolled out from a sack the 
grinning head of an Arab less two front teeth and demanded their 
guerdon. It was one of those terrible cases when the fewer questions 
that are asked the better, and the reward was paid. 
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Now peace and prosperity are reaching the marsh Arab who can 
trade with his reeds and his reed-woven mats and make an honest 
living thereby. He has been found to possess many good qualities, 

The memory of Erlton ‘ The Father of Boots’ still lives in the 
marsh as well as in British minds, the memory of one who died, 
‘just for the pride of the old countree.’ 


III. THE WAY OF A PASHA. 


SHEIKHS, especially real desert sheikhs, are not easy people to 
handle, and those of Iraq especially so, as now and again good 
King Feisal of Bagdad no doubt finds to his cost, and wishes at 
times that his British friends thought better of the boiling-oil 
method. But the good Turk, the good or the bad old Turk which- 
ever way you like it, knew a thing or two about sheikhs. And 
once there was a Pasha of Nasariyeh who lived and ruled on the 
Euphrates, not far from where the ship of the late Commander 
Noah came to rest on its Ararat, who liked to be obeyed. But 
also there lived in the marshes one Sheikh Buddhoo, chief of web- 
footed marsh Arabs of bastard origin, also camel-owning Bedouin 
who roamed the desert that fringed the marshes. Now the good 
Buddhoo had an aversion to making up tax returns, let alone 
paying the taxes. Once when the Turkish Pasha’s tax-gatherer 
arrived he beat him, and the second time he put him in the bug- 
pit. And they came and told the Pasha, and he said, ‘ What about 
it? Won’t he listen to my tax-gatherer ?’ and they said, ‘ Not 
he, and his marsh Arabs in their boats set upon us.’ 

Then the Pasha swore by the girdle of the great Murad, and 
said: ‘What message will bring him to see me?’ 

They said to him, ‘ He is a Shiah and if you swear by the Sons 
of Ali that if he does not come you will fetch him with horse, foot 
and gun-boat, then he will be afraid and come.’ 

And the Pasha said, ‘Give me my inkhorn,’ and he wrote. 

When Sheikh Buddhoo got the message and it had been read 
to him he made up his mind that he had better go in to the Pasha 
lest worse befall. On the second day, on his best Arab, with his 
cowrie-embroidered bridle and his silver stirrups, the Sheikh rode 
into the Governor’s courtyard. After he had had two cups of 
coffee sitting on a divan by the Pasha, and wondering what was 
up, the Pasha spoke. 

What he did not know about Arabs was not worth knowing. 
First of all he knew that they never parted with a gold piece if they 
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could help it, and also that Buddhoo had lots of gold ; and secondly 
that they were inordinately fond of onions. Now a fine would 
compensate for the refusal to pay revenue, but it would not make 
amends for putting his emissary in the bug-pit. Therefore, he 
propounded his terms. 

‘You will be sent as a prisoner to Constantinople unless you 
accept one of the following alternatives. You will pay a hundred 
gold dinars, or receive a hundred blows, or eat a hundred onions, 
but if you fail in the first you must do all the next and so on.’ 

The Sheikh thought, ‘A hundred dinars I will never pay, a 
hundred blows will hurt my body, a hundred onions will only hurt 
my stomach, and also I am very partial to onions.’ So he said, 
‘Oh, Pasha, great is your justice, I will eat the onions.’ 

Now ten onions to an Arab is a treat and twenty a surfeit, while 
thirty is more than the limit. The onions were brought and guarded 
by a party of Turkish zaptiehs or police ; the Sheikh started. Ten, 
twenty, thirty, were eaten fairly gaily while the zaptiehs grinned. 
Forty slowly, fifty, and human nature gave way. 

‘Stay,’ cried the Sheikh, ‘I will take the blows.’ 

And the zaptiehs spread him out and laid on with a will. The 
bug-pit was in their minds too. Again, ten! Twenty! Thirty! 
Buddhoo was a stout old man. Forty! Fifty! He began to 
give tongue. Sixty! The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. 

‘Stop! Stop! Good zaptichs! I will pay the hundred golden 
dinars ! ’ 

And they went and told the Pasha, who appeared on his balcony 
above the courtyard. 

‘Ah! Well! Well, we are square on the bug-pit, and scornful 
cats eat horrid mice. Go, my dear Sheikh, go home, and the Peace 
of God go with you ’—giving the beautiful Arab farewell, Fi aman 
ullah. 








THE MASTODON AND THE BLIGHTER. 
BY CECIL MORTON. 


KEEPING that chair? Thanks. Lounge pretty empty, what? 
Lord, what a time I’ve had! Seem a bit heated, you say? I 
am, I jolly well am. Just escaped with my life from a perfect 
bear-garden in there. Twenty-five scientific bears, bearded and 
heavily spectacled, all complete with theories, and one poor little 
me. Scientific—me? Now do I look like a scientific johnny ? 

Here, waiter, bring me a drink! Don’t care what, but some- 
thing long and strong. 

I tell you I need it after all I’ve been through. No, they got 
me down here to tell ’°em about a queer experience I was mixed 
up in. And then wouldn’t let me tell em. Kept barging in with 
explanations of their own. Every blessed old josser with a different 
one. All I can say is they didn’t convince me, that is, what I 
understood of ’em, which wasn’t much. 

What ho! The refresher at last! No, I don’t want a table! 
Give it here. There, now you can have the glass. 

I say, will you have anything yourself ?. No? Right you are. 
Don’t believe in drinks between meals myself as a rule. But I 
needed that one. Tongue like a chip with telling and arguing. 
Have a cigarette? Match? Now we can chatter, what? My 
train don’t go for another hour. 

Who are the old Bluebeards in there? Oh, some society for 
investigating spooks, or rather for proving they don’t exist. 
Unbelieving old heathens! Talk of my meeting them to tell 
them what I knew They were all out to tell me. And I got 
a bit peeved when I caught on to the fact quite early in the proceed- 
ings, that none of them believed my simple little story. As if I’d 
have gone to the bother of a special trip down here simply to pull 
theirlegs! But there they were, all hard at it, angles and refractions 
and lights reflected in the retina, and reflection this and reflection 
that—— I got fairly addled. These scientific fellers can talk a 
lot of footling drivel, if you ask me. And as for making it up, as 
one old boy told me straight out I was doing, I’m not a writer 
johnny. Hope I don’t look it. These plus fours—— Rather 
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neat, what? No, I simply shouldn’t know how to start that 
writing game. What I say is, feller’s own common sense is the 
thing to go by. You think so too? Stout feller! Have another 
fag. That’s it, that’s just it, not an open mind among ’em. All 
dead certain I was fooling them. Now the thing may be queer, 
I don’t say it isn’t, but it’s the truth. So I ended up by telling ’em, 
I was jolly well there and they weren’t, and I knew what I saw. 
Then they got stuffy and I got out. 

Like to hear it? Right ho! It went like this. An old aunt 
of mine died at Slocum-on-Sea. Had to toddle down to fix things 
up with the lawyer bird, see the poor old girl put underground, 
and all that. Stayed at a moth-eaten pub. that called itself the 
‘Palace Hotel.’ Ever go to Slocum? Well, don’t. I’d say the 
same, mind, even if what I’m telling you about hadn’t happened 
there. Mouldy? I believe you, green mouldy. Never guessed 
what old R. Crusoe went through till I was tied up there. Nota 
creature in the pub., not a creature in the place. Gathered both 
had buzzed before the War, now it was studying for the ruins of 
Carthage, and making quite a good shot at the job. The pub. was 
kept by a melancholy widower. His grey-faced sister attended at 
the bar. The whole place shut at ten. After a day of it, I got the 
widower to join me while I had my snacks. Couldn’t stand that 
mausoleum of a dining-room and the soundless ghost of a waiter 
all to myself any longer. The old chap entertained me by mourning 
over the departed glories of Slocum and his pub. Still he was 
something to talk to. 

‘Mr. Maston,’ he’d say—— 

Yes, that’s my name. Suffered a lot from it too, at school and 
after. We aren’t either of us one of those hulking six-footers, 
what? Exactly, that’s what drew me to you in the first place. 
Neat, I should call our figures, and five foot’s quite good enough for 
me. But you know what it is at school. I was ‘the Mastodon’ 
to every josser there. Taught one to keep one’s temper though. 
Only three of our fellers I could count on licking. Losing fights 
gets a bit monotonous, so I grinned with the rest at the beastly 
name, what? And hoped it wouldn’t stick. But it did. 

Well, after many days at Slocum—that old lawyer bird had 
been a tortoise in a previous existence—after what seemed a century 
a car tootled up one evening. A car! Another feller-creature ! 
Did I chortle? Ishould rather think I did. I toddled down bright 
and early to the dining-room. To see another feller eating would 
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liven up that Sahara of white tables a bit. He came in, looking 
rather downcast, I thought. In fact I said to myself, ‘ Oh, lor, 
another gloomy blighter!’ But soon we had chummed up. He 
shared my table, and a surprisingly decent Burgundy the old waiter 
unearthed, and soon he looked quite a different chap. 

‘ Hello, some of the old stuff left, Timmins,’ he said, so I knew 
by that he’d been there before. 

‘Yes, sir, we don’t often get a gentleman now as drinks this, 
Scarcely touched since your time, sir,’ answered the old death’s- 
head of a waiter. 

And I thought the Blighter—we’ll call him that—curled up a 
bit, but I said to myself it was all fancy. 

Then we settled in the smoking-room. He had some jolly good 
cigars. I’m telling you all this to show you what the man was like. 
Bit hairy about the heels perhaps, but a jolly decent chap, who 
knew a good wine and a good cigar, and laid himself out to be 
pleasant and chatty. 

The old boy that ran the pub., Scammel he called himself, had 
got into the way of joining me in the smoke-room, and toddled in 
as usual with the drinks. I made him welcome, what? Can’t be 
a snob, y’know. I’d been jolly glad of his chatter before the 
Blighter came, and might be again, what? That’s right, I’m a bit 
of a far-seeing josser in my way. So we all gave tongue together, 
quite cheery. Then the Blighter got on to the awful difference 
between Slocum as he used to know it and as it was now. I tried 
to kick him, but he rambled on, how smart and bright it was about 
twenty years ago when he was one of the lads and enjoying life. 
Almost maudlin, tears in his eyes. Bit of it the Burgundy, I 
thought. But I could see old Scammel getting restive. Just 
his own lay, you know. Always on the same moan to me before 
the Blighter came, but saying it oneselfi—— Bit different, you 
know, what? So when the Blighter called it a God-forsaken hole 
where nothing ever happened or could happen, I saw the light of 
battle in old Scammel’s eyes, as he boomed out, ‘ There you're 
mistaken, sir. If I was to tell you one thing that happened here, 
you wouldn’t say that. This town has housed a murderer, sir.’ 

The Blighter dropped a lighted match on his trousers and swore, 
so I took up the running. 

‘Good for old Slocum,’ I said. ‘ Tell us all about it, Scammel.’ 
‘Yes, tell us,’ chimed in the Blighter. 
Scammel was a pompous long-winded old chap, but boiled down 
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it came to this. About twenty years back, at the time of the 
Blighter’s visit in fact, he’d had an oldish maiden lady staying 
there too. Prim and proper, kept herself to herself, a bit deaf, 
and so easily startled, and very fond of walking up and down on 
the promenade by the shore, ‘amusing herself with the crowds,’ 
as the old boy put it. She’d been there months, and Scammel 
was hoping she’d become a permanency. Then the holiday season 
came, and he found she was apt to fall foul of the young fellers 
who came to have a gay time for a few nights, a big partof Scammel’s 
custom. She didn’t like their smoke or their noise or their ways. 
She told Scammel so, and she told some of them so too. He did 
his best to smooth things, and suggested meals upstairs, but she 
retorted, she would not be driven from the dining-room by a pack 
of young hooligans. That evening he heard her voice in the lounge, 
fairly letting herself rip. He hurried out, and she was at him in 
a‘fine old tantrum, and declared that ‘ a Creature ’ had been puffing 
smoke in her face. So he looked round to say a few strong words, 
but the Creature had hooked it. So he promised to skin him 
alive and all the rest of it, you know, and soothed herdown. Then 
he went back to his accounts and things, and she went up to dress 
for her evening walk on the prom, and that was the last time he 
saw the poor old girl alive. Old Scammel revelled in the return 
of the Corpse to his premises. Tell you I could fairly hear the 
Dead March in Saul, what ? 

Oh, yes, inquest and all that. Fairly plain what had happened. 
That prom goes on and on for miles, Slocum’s Five-mile Vista by 
the Sea, what ? And Slocum was very proud of it. At the end 
there was a bit they were then adding on. Fine broad road, footpath 
by the cliff-side, footpath by the sea, all complete, but no lights 
and no seats, and so no prommers either, at least, no crowd. Few 
scattered couples, but very few. Few cars darting up and down, 
speeding a bit, because it was so empty. She was found there, 
lying in the road, near the footpath on the cliff-side. Absolutely 
unhurt. That was the queer part of it, no bones broken, no bruises, 
no dust marks on her rig-out even. Asphalt roadway, so no tracks 
to be seen. It was decided someone must have been speeding 
without lights, she hadn’t heard, been knocked down and the shock 
had done for her. Verdict, manslaughter against some person or 
persons unknown. Old Scammel turned on us a triumphant glare. 

‘What d’you say now, gentlemen ?’ 

“She was dead ?’ croaked the Blighter in a dazed sort of way. 
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‘Stone dead.’ 

‘You’re quite sure ?’ 

‘I myself identified the poor old lady, and she was buried 
from here,’ Scammel replied with relish. 

‘And no one ever confessed ? No one was—er—suspected ?’ 
the Blighter asked again. | 

‘The Miscreant was never discovered. He fled with his guilty 
secret,’ boomed old Scammel. 

‘But he mayn’t have known—mayn’t have seen—— Dark, 
at least if it was dark,’ suggested the Blighter. 

The old boy waved a scornful hand. 

‘Don’t you believe it, sir. He knew. There’s someone going 
about with Murder on his soul. And the spot just as when it 
happened. The War came, and we went down, and the Vista 
never got its sixth mile.’ v 

The Blighter jumped up. 

‘What about a little run before turning in? Like to come ?’ 
he asked me. 

In two twos we were tootling sweetly down that long prom. 
He let her rip, and I was feeling very good and happy. Then I 
found he was muttering something I didn’t quite catch. 

‘Ever feel you must go to a place ?’ he asked. 

Matter of fact, I never have, and I said so. 

‘I’ve felt dragged down here,’ he burst out. ‘I’ve retired to 
enjoy myself at home after years abroad, and first thing I do is to 
come down to this beastly hole, feeling I cun settle to nothing till 
I’ve been here.’ 

‘Queer,’ I said. I’m a sympathetic sort of chap, you know. 

By this we’d reached the end of the lighted bit of the prom, 
and he turned. I felt a bit disappointed, you know. Rather 
wanted to see ‘ the spot’ as old Scammel called it. But ina minute 
I’d something else to think of. Looking straight ahead, the Blighter 
shot out, ‘I killed her.’ 

Bit too thrilling to be altogether pleasing, what? Tootling 
along with a murderer. 

‘Oh,’ I said. Safe sort of remark I thought. Couldn’t go far 
wrong with that, what ? 

Then he swore he had never known until that night. 

‘I can’t believe it now. But I’m going to see the place——’ 

And he turned her round, and we whiffed off to the dark end 
again. 
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‘ Mean to lay the ghost,’ I suggested, and he chortled in a half- 
hearted way. ‘How did the thing wangle out?’ I asked. And 
he simply poured the whole thing into my attentive ear. 

Seems the poor old girl had fairly got his goat. Prim, precise 
and proper, what ? and he out to have a gay old time. He was 
tootling himself round with a new car he thought a lot of, fitted 
up with the newest and brightest headlights that ever hypnotised 
a bunny, don’t you know. So that evening he tootled down to 
the dark end of the prom, pulled in under the cliff-side, and had 
a merry time switching ’em on and off just when a pair of lovers 
thought they had the place to themselves. He was a thought 
hairy, the poor old Blighter. Time went on, and he got a bit tired 
of his sport. The couples were departing too, and a few cars 
whizzed past him townwards, he thought he would go too. His 
lights were off, and just as he meant to switch ’em on, he saw 
old Miss Proper preparing to cross the sea footpath at a point 
that would bring her about dead in front of him. He thought 
he’d have a bit of his own back, he said, and chuckled. Just as 
she came right in front, he switched ’em on. She jumped as if 
she was shot, rushed right on to his car, and then crumpled up 
in the road, all in a heap in front of his bonnet. 

‘I backed, I backed at once. But I hadn’t touched her, I swear 
I hadn’t touched her.’ He gasped it out almost crying. 

‘Here, steady,’ I said, ‘we nearly had that lamp. Pull up, 
and tell me all about it. Why didn’t you pick her up?’ 

‘Because I was scared stiff. I didn’t dream she was dead. 
But I was scared of what she’d say when she came to. Thought 
some other car could pick her up. I drove straight for the hotel, 
flung my things in, without seeing any of the hotel people, left 
the town, wrote from where I’d stayed the night for my bill with 
some rot about a sudden summons. When I got home that came 
true. I spent the next twenty years in South America. Came 
home to settle down, and then—her, and now, this,’ he groaned. 

‘How d’you mean, her?’ I asked. ‘And why on earth come 
here? Should have thought this was the last place——’ 

*T tell you, I’ve been dragged. And I didn’t know, not till now. 
But it can’t be true. It can’t. I’ve seen her.’ 

‘What ?’ I said, and pretty loud too. 

So he told me she was on the boat, and he’d seen her several 
times, never close enough to speak to, but that he could swear it 
was that woman, if only by her dress. 
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‘ All right, all right,’ I soothed him. ‘ But what’s the notion 
in turning up here ?’ 

He stammered out some rot about finding out where she lived, 
so as to avoid her, and all that. Then he burst out with, ‘I had 
to come. She made me. I knew I had to, all that ghastly voyage 
home.’ And though it sounds footling rot, you know, that I believed. 

Then he started the car up, whizzed on, and stopped. ‘ Just 
here,’ he said, ‘just here. Ill show you.’ He switched off his 
lights, and reached for the door. 

Now this is the part those old jossers won’t believe, but on my 
word of honour, as those lights went off a dark figure, a woman’s, 
rose in front of the bonnet, and the Blighter started the car. 

‘J’ll do for the old devil this time,’ he howled, and we whizzed, 
but—we never came nearer to that black figure than at first, 
though I tell you we buzzed, the Blighter cursing like a whole 
regiment of troopers. I felt creeps all up my back, and my hair 
sort of lifted. 

Then I felt a jerk. We'd mounted the footpath and were 
heading straight for the sea. I stopped him. Don’t to this day 
know how. Wrenched his hands off the wheel, kicked his foot 
off the gas and jammed on the brake. We slithered to a standstill, 
and the thing in front turned. The old Blighter threw up his hands 
to his eyes and screamed. Talk of a glare! Those red eyes of 
hers half-blinded me. They glared full at us, flaming, shattering 
somehow, as if they were noise as well as light, don’t you know. 
The Blighter screamed again. Then it was dark. She’d gone. 

And there we were. One wheel over. Did I mention we’d gone 
on the footpath, and there was no parapet? Yes? Well, there 
was the poor old Blighter cowering over the side, his hands to his 
eyes, moaning, ‘ Yes, I killed you, I killed you.’ And me patting 
his shoulder and chortling, ‘ Never mind, old chap, no use crying 
over spilt milk.’ 

Footling, what? All right, my bright lad, you try comforting 
a murderer, at least a manslaughterer, just after he’s seen his 
victim’s ghost, and she has pretty nearly made him a ghost too, 
and see how you come off. 

Oh, all right. I'll finish, though that was about all there was 
to it. 

Did I give him up for trial? Now is it likely that being up to 
the neck in the law with one old bird already, I should hurl myself 
into another beastly law case, and that about a spook twenty years 
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dead ? No, she was dead, and in a way the Blighter had killed 
her, but judging from my one interview she was no great loss, 
and she’d got a bit of her own back, and I wasn’t out to help her 
to get more. The whole thing was centuries ago, and I liked the 


Blighter. 
I made him swear silence. We got the car up somehow, and I 
tootled him back very slow and careful to—— The hotel? No, 


my good idiot, to the station, and saw him safely off. I collected 
his bag, and had the car sent after him. Not that it was ever 
much good to him again. Die? No, brain fever, and no wonder. 
But he never drove again, poor old Blighter! Completely lost his 
nerve, and now he %s dead. 

Now, speaking as one man to another, what do you think——? 
Hullo, hullo! is that clock right ? I must trickle off. Train, you 
know. Waiter! Where’s my hat? Stick—paper yes, got every- 
thing. Shows how cheery talk passes the time, what? Knew 
you were good at it moment I set eyes on you. Well, so long! 
Toodle-oo ! 
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CARLYLE AND HUXLEY. 
EARLY INFLUENCES. 
An Address delivered before the Carlyle Society on December 4th, 1931. 
BY LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 

I FEEL it a great honour that you should have asked me to say a 
few words to-night in proposing the Immortal Memory of Thomas 
Carlyle. But the greater the honour, the greater the burden. 
Carlyle touched life at many points; he prised up the foundations 
here of history, here of social life, with the strong lever of his mind ; 
he was a voice in literature, the trumpeter of a bloodless revolution. 
To review his achievements would take far too long; that way 
boredom lies. Should I speak of him as a man? He has been 
written about by biographers microscopic and biographers myopic ; 
he has been surveyed alike from the big end and the little end of 
the telescope ; here myths have ‘been subtly shaped to account for 
his natural actions; here shadows have been artistically inserted 
—of course, just to bring out the high lights. He has been bril- 
liantly depicted by pens of innumerable horse-power. If I speak 
of all this, it can only be to repeat what has long been familiar to 
you as students of his life. That way also boredom lies. So, 
casting about for a theme that should be neither too long nor too 
hackneyed, I resolved to plot out a course that would take me 
neither near the North Pole nor the South, neither to the confines 
of the Old World nor of the New. Remembering Carlyle’s motto 
from his teacher Goethe, Our America is here, or nowhere, I turned 
to a little province familiar to few but myself, a little province 
right in the middle of the map, where the meridian of my own 
house cuts the Carlylean equator, thereby trusting to avoid any 
extreme, either of longitude—or of platitude. 

My father used to say that he owed two great debts to Carlyle, 
his knowledge of German and his intense hatred of shams and 
humbugs. 

The scene opens on a Warwickshire meadow in the haytime of 
1839. Among the haymakers, moving slowly and ‘looking so ill,’ 
is a lad of fourteen, a ‘mere threadpaper of a boy,’ with a rake in 
one hand and a German book in the other. A lively party of boys 
and girls rush up and tease him for his inefficient haymaking, 
seize his book and hide it in the hay. They long remember this 
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clever child, youngest son of the ex-schoolmaster who has retired 
to his native town of Coventry. They know that he has been sent 
to these good friends on the farm to recover from a long and 
devastating illness, but they hardly realise the consuming desire 
for knowledge which has led to it. This was the boy of acute and 
enquiring mind who at twelve years old used to sit up in bed of a 
winter’s morning, a blanket tucked round his shoulders and a candle 
on his chair, to read Hutton’s Geology, the standard book of the 
time ; who, having perforce escaped from the cramping school life 
L of the time, had the run of his father’s books and unrestrained 
6 talk with his elders, especially his clever sisters and the rising young 
; doctors they had married. In an old volume of the Quarterly he i 
picked up Sir William Hamilton’s Essay on the Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned, and if in his early teens he did not grasp it wholly, 
he found that he had absorbed the gist of it when he came after- 
wards to a closer study of philosophy. And now the same intel- 
lectual curiosity had led him to accompany his medical brothers- 
in-law to a post-mortem. Here he somehow contracted an obscure 
kind of blood-poisoning, slowly pining away till sent out to the farm 
where we have seen him. 

What the German book was that pleased him better than his 
rake is not recorded. It may have been something of Goethe’s ; 
I suspect the more prosaic form of a Grammar. Anyhow, he says 
of himself, in his boyhood : 
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‘ At that time I was a voracious and omnivorous reader; a 
dreamer and speculator of the first water, well endowed with that 
splendid courage in attacking any and every subject, which is the 
blessed compensation of youth and inexperience.’ 


Into this inflammable material Carlyle’s earlier work fell like 

a bombshell. There were various of the Miscellaneous Essays ; 
the French Revolution ; above all Sartor. The acid irony applied 
) to specious reality under the guise of wandering speculation delighted 
the speculative as well as the practical side of his mind. Sartor, 

as he says, became for years his enchiridion. Now Sartor, a proso- 

popeeia of the period characterised by Christopher North and the 

Noctes, wore a German mask. Half a fable, it was neither a Utopia 

with no solid resting-place, nor a Fable of Wise Beasts, merely 
symbolic of human life. It professed to have an actual as well as 
a spiritual home in Germany, the Promised Land of both literature 
and science. It embodied the thought-life of a strange, but not 
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too strange type of those ‘ profound, indefatigable ’ thinkers, who 
in the wild revolutions of the ’thirties that upheaved their neigh- 
bouring countries, proclaimed from their untroubled watch-tower 
the great truths that others seemed to have forgotten—above all, 
the truth that spiritual greatness alone is great. A philosophy ? 
Yes, but not merely in the clouds. It might be sought on German 
soil, among German thinkers, and the key to this ideal reality was 
the German language. 

From this time forth the boy, eager to possess that key, worked 
hard at his German ; at fifteen, a year or so after my hayfield pic- 
ture, he was not quite equal to the heavy technical German of 
Schleiden’s great handbook of Botany, when he was preparing to 
compete for the Botanical prize given by the Apothecaries’ Society ; 
but in his boyish Journal he quotes Novalis apparently from the 
original text. By the time he was grown up, however, he could 
read German as fast as most of us can read English ; how unusual 
a feat may be judged from a remark of the late Dr. Neubaur, Assist- 
ant Librarian of the Bodleian, that after fifteen years’ residence in 
England, he found English easier to read than his native language. 

This deep knowledge of German had momentous effects. He 
soon was far ahead of his English contemporaries in his ready know- 
ledge of German scientific research. He gained the friendship of 
the younger men who were to be the leaders of German biological 
work, in particular with Ernst Haeckel the fierce fighter for Darwin, 
and the genial Anton Dohrn, best remembered for having created 
the Marine Biological Station at Naples. Like Carlyle his fore- 
runner and inspirer, he also used to eke out his scanty means by 
translations from the German. 

At the same time, German opened out to him new horizons in 
literature, above all through Goethe, the poet, the humanist, the 
man of science, who again was one of the sources of light opened 
to him by Carlyle. He saw through the eyes of Goethe how the 
ordered vision of science might in essence be one with the creative 
vision of literature. Goethe too he quotes on occasion ; employs like 
Carlyle, though not with Carlyle’s fulness of actual quotation, the 
high vision of the Time-Spirit weaving the garment of eternity on the 
loom of time, a vision that to him was the poet’s lofty interpretation 
of the march of nature, and not, as to Carlyle, a mystical ordinance 
of creative power. Notably, too, he contributed to the first number 
of Nature a version of Goethe’s ‘ Aphorisms on Nature,’ which, he 
playfully remarked, ‘ astonishes the British Philistines not a little. 
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When they began to read it they thought it was mine, and thought 
that I had suddenly gone mad!’ 

The German poets, the German literature which he had made 
his own, served also as a strong link between him and the girl to 
whom he became engaged soon after his ship reached Australia, for 
she had spent two years at a school in Germany and was equally 
steeped in German literature. Italian also to a lesser degree, for 
it was part of the young lady’s accomplishments in those days, 
and the young Huxley, finding Dante often quoted in Sartor, had 
boldly attacked Italian as well. In the tiny collection of books he 
took with him on H.M.S. Rattlesnake he included the Divina Com- 
media, and read it through during his long voyages. ‘Se tu segui 
la tua stella,’ which had first caught his eye in the pages of Carlyle, 
became the motto to sustain him in his almost hopeless struggle 
to achieve a scientific career. ‘If you but follow your star ’—yet 


















for all his early brilliance in pure science there was nothing for him 
when he returned to England ; three and a half years passed before 
he could even get his foot on the ladder. 

Happily his wide reading of German had no effect on his own 
manner of writing. He was not naturally imitative in forms of 
speech. To drive the matter home clearly was his one pre- 
occupation ; only clearness of that kind implies its own perfection 
of form, a streamline with clean sweep and keen edge, stripped of 
every redundancy, whether of unessential ornament or unneeded 
detail. As a knife seems to cut, as a clipper seems to slip through 
the water by virtue of its form, so by this almost engineering 
economy of touch the subject seemed to unfold itself while the 
writer was forgotten. ‘Why do they call him a great lecturer ?’ 
asked a lady once at the height of his fame. ‘ He just makes things 
perfectly plain, but that is all.’ True that in his boyish Journal he 
makes play with occasional rhetorical twists and self-apostrophes 
culled from the method of Carlyle and the German romantic manner 
Carlyle delighted in. But all this he left behind as he came to man’s 
stature and scientific discernment. Both men had the gift of crisp 
and telling phrase, one inclining more to epigram, the other to the 
picturesque ‘ constant epithet ’ and contemptuous nickname ; but 
where Carlyle remains memorable for the rugged and cumulative 
magnificence of his literary imagery, Huxley presents the bare 
edge of fact in more austere argument; in contrast to Carlyle’s 
prophetic emphasis of word and idea, new conviction thundering 
against old belief, his stroke is the stroke of fact, objective, im- 
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personal, independent of the speaker save for the form of sheer 
lucidity in which it is presented. It was a weapon which cut the 
deeper into the deadening weight of tradition. Devoid alike of 
tempestuous rhetoric and the studied graces of the ‘ sedulous ape’ 
or the maker of verbal mosaics, this seemingly effortless lucidity 
eluded those critics who measured style by the wealth of literary 
ornament. Finding no ornament, they denied him style. 
Different though they are in their use of language, Carlyle and 
Huxley share a certain homely freshness in the springs of their 
speech. Each came of a solid stock, labouring face to face with 
hard realities, yet toned to the fundamental things in English 
culture. While each went on eagerly to add to this a rich harvest 
from wider fields of literature and thought, their ordinary language 
owes familiar colour and point to the Bible and Shakespeare, to the 
loftiness of Milton and the rough satire of Hudibras, the high lights 
of Goethe and Dante, sayings from far and near that had become 
part of their mental outfit. I like to note how both use that phrase 
of ‘ Potato and point’ which summed up a story about short- 
commons current even before the ‘hungry ’forties,’ how, to get 
some savour for their insipid food, each one at table in turn impales 
his potato on his fork and points it at a red herring suspended by 
a string from the ceiling. Again I find that admirable maxim 
upon which we children were brought up, ‘Consume your own 
smoke,’ first appears in Carlyle as the profound wisdom of some 
nameless German philosopher. It was through Carlyle also that 
the young Huxley was first stirred by the full implications of the 
division between rich and poor, not material only but spiritual 
also; a disharmony of life, an untruth to the human ideal. 
Physically starved, they are also spiritually blinded, being defrauded 
of intellectual light. The people perish for lack of knowledge, and 
this is the greater sin against them. Even in the country, where 
the contrast was not so fierce as in the growing cities, Carlyle had 
known this during his boyhood and had known in his own person 
the centuries-old urge which in Scotland’s noble tradition sends 
even the cottar’s son on the stern pilgrimage of enlightenment, to 
‘study philosophy on a little oatmeal.’ It was this larger need, 
not Henry of Navarre’s comfort of the ‘ fowl in the pot’ for every 
cottage, that underlay Teufelsdréckh’s appeal for ‘ Die Sache der 
Armen ’—the Cause of the Poor in God’s and Devil’s name. The 
boy who had Sartor for his enchiridion was moved by it; how 
much more passionately when as a doctor’s apprentice he worked 
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in the slums of Rotherhithe and knew degrading poverty and hope- 
less ignorance in all the pitiful intimacy of medical practice, boy 
though he still was. Though Past and Present was soon to appear, 
had Carlyle himself ever beheld so grim a realisation of his prophetic 
picture? But the boy felt how truly Carlyle had spoken, when, 
with action as the end of thought, the seer had sought the true 
and lasting betterment of the people, not after the bread-and- 
butter principle of the Greatest Happiness to the Greatest Number, 
which he derided as being no more than a pig-philosophy, but 
in an intellectual and spiritual blessedness over and above mere 
bread-happiness. Rotherhithe drove home Carlyle’s teaching. 
When the younger man came back to London in the plenitude of 
his powers, he ceaselessly gave of his best to spread among the 
hungering folk that clear thinking which should lead to right action, 
and to establish such a measure of general education as should give 
every child the opportunity of becoming no longer a Helot, but a 
reasonable and self-respecting citizen. He lavished his best efforts 
on the well-known Lectures to Working Men; already overworked, 
he broke down under the strain of his immense toil in shaping 
and organising the new problems of the London School Board of 
1870. It was a work not merely to catch wasted ability, but even 
more to shape character. Deeply as he loved the pursuit of know- 
ledge, knowledge alone was not enough. His deepest concern was 
in its moral and material application to the needs of suffering man- 
kind. As he said when talking of posthumous fame, ‘If I am to 
be remembered at all, I should like to be remembered as one who 
did his best to help the people.’ 

The second great debt which Huxley owed to Carlyle was his 
intense hatred of shams. The impressionable boy, already stirred 
by a vehement desire to find out the truth of things in a world of 
conflicting ideas, was deeply moved by the revelation of Carlyle 
as the noble iconoclast, possessed anew by the spirit of the Re- 
formation, determined to do to the incubus of existing institutions 
as the Reformers had done to the Old Church—namely, to release 
its spiritual principle, still living and acceptable, from its effete 
wrappings. In these institutions lay the clericalised oppression 
which weighed down his own age—like the old church, an ancient 
incarnation of lofty truth, now fossilised. Its outward forms, once 
transparent shells of a living idea, had grown thick, rigid, opaque, 
by the accretions of the centuries. Symbols, once true by their 
closeness to the living idea they symbolised, had become hard 
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and fast formule, false in proportion as they assumed a logical 
independence of their source, for truth is dynamic and expresses 
itself in fresh forms which are the uprisings of the thought at its 
base, and in fresh turns of the action that should follow thought. 
Thus Order, which for Carlyle is the other half of truth, had become 
stagnation. Like an ancient oak, its magnificent forms were but 
dead wood, cumbering the ground. The thing had become a sham ; 
conformity could not be sincere. Bring out the old ideal truth, 
right, justice, cried the new prophet, which were of heaven before 
the world was made or cities built. See these at work in the creative 
moments of history, in the spirit of men who were creators. Let 
thought and speech be free, not anarchically—which is untruth— 
but in the full tide of that divine spirit which, interpenctrating both 
matter and mind, gives to Nature and to Man their sole reality. 
Such liberty, he cries, is strong; in this spirit lies the overruling 
Power that Time shall ultimately show prevailing over all errors, 
falsehoods, injustices, which are but the devil’s cross currents 
setting against the supreme tide and tendency. Be sure that in 
the dualism of the world, spirit always conquers matter. Act then ; 
action is the end of life. Away with cant, shams and irresolution. 
The first step to freedom is made by truth in fact, by veracity and 
sincerity in man. Be free, then, and re-establish the divine order 
of the world. 

So the prophet spoke, and many listened, among them that 
eager boy of enquiring mind, who was to carry on his high icono- 
clasm, though to a point not contemplated by Carlyle. If in the 
end it needed more than a trumpet-call to bring down the walls 
of his Jericho, Thomas Carlyle at least roused men’s spirits, directed 
their questionings, heartened their long endeavours against a 
tyranny so firmly entrenched. He was the Rousseau, and far 
more than the Rousseau, of the Revolution to come. When the 
battering-ram was at last forged, an eager army went with it, 
Reformers all; but the spirit of the New Reformation which suc- 
ceeded was more far-reaching than that portion of it which was 
Carlyle’s legacy to his successors. 

This spirit of fierce sincerity once kindled in the young follower 
of science was no mere youthful ardour that could fade into tame 
acquiescence with the pressure of the world. Little as he knew 
how far it was to carry him, we catch sight of it as a constant fire 
burning within at the critical hour of his return from the South 
Seas to seek his place in the world of science without fear or favour. 
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To the sister in whom he confides he tells of his proud inde- 
pendence. Many have given him valued help in getting his work 
recognised ; nevertheless 


‘T am under no one’s patronage, nor do I ever mean to be. I 
have never asked, and I never will ask, any man for his help from 
mere motives of friendship. If any man thinks that I am capable 
of forwarding the great cause in ever so small a way, let him just 
give me a helping hand and I will thank him, but if not, he is doing 
both himself and me harm in offering it, and if it should be necessary 
for me to find public expression to my thoughts on any matter, I 
have clearly made up my mind to do so, without allowing myself 
to be influenced by hope of gain or weight of authority. .. . 

‘T don’t know and I don’t care whether I shall ever be what is 
called a greatman. I will leave my mark somewhere, and it shall be 
clear and distinct [T. H. H., his mark] and free from the abominable 
blur of cant, humbug and self-seeking which surrounds everything 
in this present world——’ 


Brave words and true, yet with the characteristic and self-critical 
reservation, ‘that is to say, supposing that I am not already un- 
consciously tainted myself, a result of which I have a morbid dread.’ 

As Carlyle, in that pursuit of veracity that should sweep away 
all shams, could cry for ‘ Truth, though the Heavens crush me for 
following her: no Falsehood,’ and speak of ‘ Falsehood as the 
essence of all sin’ and ‘Sincerity which is better than grace,’ so 
Huxley could describe himself as a fanatic for truth and exclaim, 
‘One thing people shall not call me with justice, and that is a liar.’ 
It was the sincerity that in his darkest hours forbade him to snatch 
consolation from the too easy comfort of popular faith where evidence 
was insufficient to let him make the solemn declaration— I believe.’ 
‘I have searched over the grounds of my belief, and if wife and 
child and name and fame were all to be lost to me one after the 
other as the penalty, still I will not lie.’ 

The passion for sincerity penetrated all his life. He broke 
irrevocably with friends, however near in their ties, whose word 
he found he could not trust. Where a practical decision in a 
doubtful case might conceivably create misunderstanding on the 
part of a friend, he would write instantly to make clear his motives 
and prevent misapprehension. To read what he wrote in such 
case to Forbes and Hooker and Tyndall is a lesson in friendship and 
sincerity. When attacked in his own person or that of his allies, 
he did open battle with men in high places who either played for 
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their own hand or were uncandid or who, employing all the authority 
of their position, tried to crush sincere research with the mere mass 
of out-of-date learning. His weapons were smooth stones of fact 
from the brook of knowledge, and the sling of his clear thought and 
measured words. 

It was a sincerity that in teaching did not proselytise, but left 
facts to demonstrate their own conclusions ; that compelled itself 
to open acknowledgment of proved error; that was strong enough, 
on reasonable cause shown, to renounce ingrained social prejudices 
of his upbringing ; a sincerity that gave him the utter trust and 
reverence of his friends and before which the little insincerities of 
childhood instinctively evaporated. 

In the long campaign against the ‘dead hand’ of conventional 
formule, Carlyle and Huxley played consecutive but differing parts. 
Truth was the watchword of both, but they differed in their defi- 
nition of the word and the method of their attack. While Huxley 
found the criterion of truth in justification by evidence, sincerity 
in singleness of motive, veracity in saying neither more nor less 
than the evidence permitted, leaving further judgment in suspense, 
to Carlyle truth lay in the acceptance of a mystical principle, the 
divine basis of human belief and activity no less than of nature and 
its laws. Science that works apart from this is false. Such accept- 
ance is the primary act of faith, the testimony to which is in man’s 
heart and his interpretation of history. For him sincerity means 
active belief in the principle behind forms, veracity the accordance 
of act and fact with this mystical principle, for it is the Law of 
Nature also compelling the conformity of fact to the divine purposes. 

This universal was the essence of religion before theology fettered 
it; to release and restore the Ideal which linked man with God 
Carlyle made a frontal attack on the walls of formula. 

The man of science, levelling the whole ground afresh, only 
struck directly at the one bastion that lay across his path; but 
the new levelling inevitably sapped the foundations of the rest, 
and sapping them by force of fact produced the far greater effect. 

Closer analysis of the fundamentals displays yet more clearly 
how the two men with the same end in view, diverged in principle 
and method. 

Carlyle had found release from rusted orthodoxy in the Intu- 
itional Neoplatonists, with their enthronement of a creative idea 
as supreme, expressing itself in moral ideas as complete as mathe- 
matical axioms, and dominating the phenomenal world as the 
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universals giving it form. The opposite, biological conception 
of Development in idea as well as life, building up general ideas 
from the particular in something of the same way as the conception 
of species in the physical world, had not yet come into being. 
Indeed, Carlyle regarded the science of his day as essentially false, 
even actively mischievous, if it did not start from the mystical 
principle he had laid down, in that it rationalised nature and 
robbed the simple man of his primitive sense of wonder, which is the 
basis of worship and the spring of religion and ‘truth.’ 

Armed, then, with this high intuitive sense of Right and Justice, 
Carlyle’s Hero, poet, priest or king, goes forth to re-create the world 
on a principle that fuses man with the Divine and interfuses Nature 
with a moral structure no less divine. This, the spiritual power, 
is the sole real power. Truth, true being, is the quest of the Hero, 
and truth is attained when fact and act are brought into accord 
with this principle. Truth is proved by the eventual survival in 
nature of the true fact amid the struggle for existence among the 
facts that embody different ideas. It is in this sense that he speaks 
of the ‘terrible veracity’ of the French Revolution, veracious 
in extirpating shams to make room for true things, terrible in the 
ruthless sweep demanded by long neglect. 

There is nothing merely contemplative here. The end of 
thought being defined as action, there is presented a very practical 
mysticism. It demands unquestioning obedience to the Godhead 
inherent alike in man’s mind and nature’s body, so truly the living 
garment of God. It is the supreme law of the divine Lawgiver, 
issuing in the subordinate commandments that we know as laws 
of nature—so differently defined by science. Though truth is 
proved by its ultimate survival, the Divine Law, as the ordinance 
of a lawgiver, calls for no further proof ; it is to be mutely accepted 
in the Silence of Wonder and Worship beyond articulate 
speech, 

A reverential silence, this, so constantly ingeminated by Carlyle, 
not without popular misunderstanding. If indeed it seemed to set 
a bar against further probing into the mysteries of existence, the 
wonder at the marvels of generation and dissolution, the purpose of 
life, the meaning of death, at least he was convinced that science 
as he knew it could not account for these marvels (it was begging 
the question to call them ‘ miracles’) without assuming a mystical 
principle such as he himself had assumed—whence his scorn and 
mockery of the ‘ Pig Philosophy’ and ‘Stomach Philosophy ’ of 
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the ‘ Motive-Grinders,’ and the ‘ Cause and Effect Philosophers ’— 
the Utilitarians and Political Economists, 

So Carlyle, in the spirit of the Reformation and with the norm 
of private judgment, based himself anew on bare mystical intuition 
so long cumbered with its false vesture. And its end was not con- 
templation but action. But the logic of such action was open to 
question. By what objective criterion is private judgment justified 
in enforcing its own interpretations of the divine? And if Truth 
is proved by eventual survival, under what statute of limitations 
does it fall? History shows error after error surviving triumph- 
antly for centuries. Here is a form of pragmatism that comes 
perilously near to the doctrine of Might is Right. Did the shadow 
of this all unconsciously fall upon the ideal of his Hero King as it 
assumed the bodily form of Cromwell or Frederick? Might not 
such practical mysticism lend equal justification to the methods of 
a Lenin or a Mussolini? Human institutions should be shaped by 
wider human sympathies. 

Carlyle had sought a new reformation in the spirit of the old. 
But the new reformation, when it came, was less a reformation than 
arenascence. It did not stop at clearing away accretions ; it gave 
birth to a new principle and a new philosophy. The disciple of 
Sartor was to strike deeper than Sartor had dreamed. He was 
perhaps nearer to Goethe than to Carlyle in his vision of life. As 
he said of himself : 


‘Sartor had led me to know that a deep sense of religion was 
compatible with the entire absence of theology. Secondly, Science 
and her methods gave me a resting-place independent of authority 
and tradition. Thirdly, love opened up to me a view of the sanctity 
of human nature, and impressed me with a deep sense of 
responsibility.’ 


In those days historical criticism had already begun its acid 
work ; but the scholar’s questionings are more easily stifled by the 
word of authority than are the patent facts of nature. Natural 
knowledge had long been heaping itself up, like the waters of a vast 
lake behind the dam erected by the philosophy of the theologians, 
waiting for the moment when a practicable channel should be cut 
through. The strength of this barrier lay in the very fact that it 
rested on a piece of scientific territory which theology had over- 
lapped. It claimed to be an irrefragable fact of nature, built into 
the temple of the established faith as its physical corner-stone, 4 
rigid formula, offspring of half-knowledge and prophetic imagi- 
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nation, to doubt which was heresy, and blasphemy to deny. Science 
as yet had cause for doubt, but not adequate grounds for denial. 
Geology was giving challenge to one half of the accepted story of 
creation; to the other and vastly more important half, the mys- 
terious story of life with man’s rise and fall, his moral status and 
spiritual destiny so intimately bound up in that story, biology and 
its kindred sciences had no organised alternative. Contemptuous 
of ineffectual assailants, Authority held this post impregnably till 
the patient genius of Darwin, discerning the operations of a true 
cause, showed the evolutionary wheel at work. The dam of the 
lake was broken, and in the track of the first flood every kindred 
form of research and science was set free, to alter the foundations 
and the superstructure of institutional thought. 

Carlyle invoked the vision of truth. The sons of Sartor invoked 
that vision also. 


‘Sit down before fact as a little child, be prepared to give up 
every preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to whatever 
abysses nature leads, or you shall learn nothing.’ 


But for those who were the sons of science also, ‘ fact’ bore a 
definition not Carlyle’s. It was the outcome of intellectual demon- 
stration, not of an inner light: a more objective proof accessible to all. 

The laws of nature, which Carlyle saw as a legislator’s ordinances 
issuing from the mystic Right and Justice divinely imparted to 
man’s conscience, in a hierarchy where the ‘higher’ laws can 
suspend the ‘ lower ’ when required, are to the man of science not 
in the nature of pre-existent legislative entities, but in strict analysis 
neither more nor less than observed successions of phenomena, so 
persistent as to create the strongest possible expectation of their 
repetition. And as to the divine tenderness and morality of nature, 
fuller knowledge of her workings shows Nature to be neither moral 
nor immoral, but part of the cosmic process moving on its own way, 
within which man has created a moral world for himself, very much 
to his credit. Nobler it is, surely, thought the scientific generation, 
to have risen from the beasts than to have fallen from the angels. 
The older generation, cast in the theological mould and untouched 
by the new urge of science on terrestrial levels, kept their eyes 
ideally focused on the high celestial vision all their lives set before 
them. The logical consequences of the ‘ ape theory ’ were too ugly 
to be contemplated ; to state the theory was to reject it. With 
one accord they ranged themselves behind their cleverest politician 
with his famous phrase, ‘I am on the side of the angels.’ 
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Carlyle himself was already sixty-four when the Origin was 
published, and was long settled in his high a priori principles. The 
branch of science familiar to him was mathematics in its workaday 
deductive province; biological science groping its way among 
particulars and slowly building up from these its own general first 
principles, he found necessarily imperfect, nay, if without the 
all-embracing first principle of living action postulated by himself, 
actually false, untrue. All the more did he proclaim this, since 
criticism abounded to point out the flaws of pre-Darwinian efforts 
towards evolutionary theory, whether of Lamarck or The Vestiges 
or anything claiming inevitable progression for all life. He had a 
special gibe for them all as ‘ Progress of the Species ’ writers. Warm 
liking though he had for Erasmus Darwin, with his wit and humour, 
his literary fulness and personal charm, but held back by ill-health 
from high achievement, he had nothing in common with the thought 
and experiences of Erasmus’s world-travelled brother Charles—in 
short, thought him intellectually a dull dog. Indeed there was but 
one among contemporary men of science of whom Carlyle made a 
friend, and that was John Tyndall, who was of an age to be his son 
and in fact looked after him like a son on the journey to Edinburgh— 
and after too—when he was installed as Lord Rector, the hour of 
his greatest triumph destined to be followed by his greatest sorrow. 
Huxley he had met, not without interest, but had never forgiven him 
the publication of Man’s Place in Nature, nor, later, that Lay Sermon 
on The Physical Basis of Life, where Carlyle discovered a new bogey in 
‘ protoplasm ’ and an old one in an unexpectedly impartial analysis 
of Materialism. Years afterwards, towards the end of his life, my 
father saw him walking slowly and alone down the opposite side 
of the street, and touched by his solitary appearance, crossed over 
and spoke to him. The old man looked up at him and merely 
remarked, ‘ You’re Huxley, aren’t you? the man who says we 
are all descended from monkeys,’ and went his way. 

Yet he was never forgotten, never lightly thought of, by the 
seeker whom in his boyhood he had first inspired and who pursued 
his path to a further, and by Carlyle, unimagined end. The real 
work, the final accomplishment, apart from the detailed forms it 
took, was the establishment of Liberty of Thought and Liberty of 
Speech. And if Carlyle nobly began the struggle in the tight 
swaddling bands of the 1830’s, it was his inspiration to the spiritual 
son of Sartor that received its fulness and even overplus of com- 
pletion amid the fiercer disruptions of its victorious end. 
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One thinks instinctively of snakes in Iceland, and perhaps the 
finances may be compared with some justice to the reptiles of 
another island, where, in spite of the good offices of St. Patrick, 
small and insignificant specimens are occasionally to be found. 
But the infrequency of a phenomenon is no argument against 
studying it. We know, indeed, by the test of the auction-room 
how the great auk’s egg is valued above that of the hedge-sparrow. 
So the fact that groats were fewer in the capacious pockets of 
Falstaff than the occasions for them is all the better reason for 
putting these distinguished coins under the critical microscope. 
Even the halfpenny which he expended on the purchase of bread 
on a famous occasion is a coin which may rank in interest with 
the medals of Roman Emperors. There is, in this case, the added 
fascination of uncertainty. We know, in sufficient outline, the 
facts about the medals of Trajan or Constantine ; but the discs of 
Falstaff loom in the heavens of the imagination with something 
of the mystery as well as the glamour of the moon. We know not 
whence they come, though we know all too well whither most of them 
go; but the whole subject is surrounded by so much hypothesis 
and conjecture that a little examination of it may not be misspent. 

Falstaff once complained that he could find no remedy against 
‘this consumption of the purse’; and the process, when we meet 
him, must have been going on for at least fifty-five years, if Justice 
Shallow’s memory may be trusted. When we consider the extent 
and catholicity of the knight’s taste in amusement, it is no matter 
for surprise that after the lapse of half a century we find him in 
low water. Presumably in the beginning he was fairly well 
endowed. Young gentlemen did not get the office of page to 
‘Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk,’ for their beautiful eyes 
alone; and even less was that consideration valid as admission 
to Clement’s Inn. Nor at any time was Falstaff a student of the 
sedentary and oatmeal type. He saw the sights; he attended 
the tilt-yard ; he jested with John of Gaunt; you may be sure 
that if Shallow was Dagonet in‘ Arthur’s show’ at Mile End Green 
Falstaff would have a part of greater consequence. There was 
also a Turnbull Street of sinister omen, and chimes at midnight, 
and other commodities of which, we may be sure, the duke’s page, 
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no less than Shallow, had ‘ the best of them all at commandment,’ 
Yet we find some reason to believe that at neither of the ends of 
his career at which we are privileged to make his acquaintance was 
Sir John’s balance sheet on a very satisfactory footing. I do not 
think the account of income and expenditure can have been wholly 
satisfactory to a father of whom we never hear, but who possibly 
lived in Lincolnshire and seems to have given his son a sound 
Biblical education. Certainly he could not have cultivated his 
ancestral estate with more spirit and assiduity than his son gave 
to the sowing of wild oats in London. 

Of the great interval of his life we know nothing, but its purport 
and significance may be gathered from the samples at either end. 
It is difficult to think of Falstaff at any time as the devoted 
husband, the intrepid soldier, the man of moral purpose: I do 
not suppose he ever got nearer the ideal than in his contingent 
resolve after Shrewsbury to purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly 
as a nobleman should do—a determination which he notably failed 
to carry out. Nor is there any clue to his means of livelihood. 
Probably he served in the army, and made such perquisites as 
fell in his way from Bullealf and Mouldy. It has been suggested, 
from the numerous and highly technical allusions in his con- 
versation, that he had at one time or another embarked in the 
fish trade; though, if his thoughts were ever turned towards 
commerce, it is hard to picture him as voluntarily choosing any 
association with water. But in some way he certainly kept up a 
position in society. Rapscallion as he was, he was never a person 
of no account, even if we suspect his description of himself as ‘ Sir 
John to all Europe’ to be exaggerated. The Court acknowledged 
his existence; the Chief Justice knew him by sight; and the 
knight of The Merry Wives (if we may admit him as identical, 
and not merely another person of the same name), is described by 
Ford as a gentleman ‘ of good admittance, authentic in your place 
and person.’ Certainly he carried with him into the tavern of 
Eastcheap, along with the humbler fragrance of sack, a gust of the 
great world, a certain dignity and high-handedness and way of 
carrying things off: I imagine the Hostess’s readiness to pawn her 
plate and tapestry, apart from all personal feeling, as due to some 
extent to her instinctive deference to a social superior. Yet we 
are left in no doubt as to his straits. Almost everybody we meet 
seems to have been a creditor—the Hostess, the Prince, Shallow, 
possibly the Chief Justice himself if he had had five minutes’ further 
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conversation with him; and I cherish a personal theory that the 
doctor’s unfavourable report was prejudiced by the omission of 
the customary fee. His only exploit in the way of repayment 
seems to be referable to the pre-Eastcheap period, when he recalls 
that he ‘ paid money that I borrowed—three or four times’; and 
there is no monetary equivalent in the plays to his claim in the 
matter of the men in buckram that ‘seven of the eleven I paid.’ 
Indeed, we have it professed as one of his maxims: ‘I do not like 
this paying back: ’tis a double labour.’ We get the impression 
that Falstaff’s income was the fluctuating result of a struggle 
between his wits as a source of income and his appetites as a 
motive of expenditure—an opposition epitomised by the Prince in 
his reference to ‘ a purse of gold most resolutely snatch’d on Monday 
night, and most dissolutely spent on Tuesday morning.’ It must 
have been an unequal contest from the beginning. 

How unequal it was at this late stage may be guessed by an 
examination of the actual references to the passing of money. By 
way of preliminary, the statement may be put in balance-sheet 
form, though how fallacious and inapplicable that is we shall 
presently see : 


REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 


£1,000 by robbery (1 Henry IV, | Tavern bill 10/8} (1 Henry 


u. iv), actually 300 marks; JV, wu. iv) 
(see Act 1m. iv, line 496) 

£300 (about) ‘in exchange for 
150 soldiers’: (1 Henry IV, 
IV. il) 

1,000 marks saved in links and 
torches through the offices of 
Bardolph’s nose (Act m1. iii) 

£24 borrowed from Mrs. Quickly 
(Act m1. iii) 12 shirts of holland at 8/- an ell 

£10 borrowed from Mrs. Quickly (1 Henry IV, u1. iii. 69) 

(2 Henry IV, 1. i) 
£1,000 borrowed from Justice | 
Shallow (2 Henry IV, v. v) 
30/- borrowed from Mrs. Quickly 

(2 Henry IV, w. i) 

£20 from Ford (Merry Wives, 
Il. ii; Vv. v) 

1/3 part proceeds of stolen fan 
(Merry Wives, 11. ii) 

Cash in hand 2/6 (2 Henry IV, 1. ii. 222) 
VOL. LXXII.—No. 429, N.S. 
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These figures are not all to be taken literally, for Falstaff’s 
imagination was strong enough to carry away even so weighty a 
personality as his. Thus the thousand marks computed as 
economy ;—I think, Falstaff’s only economy—through the good 
offices of Bardolph’s nose is probably an over-statement, even if 
we remember that Falstaff’s capacity for pedestrian exercise 
between tavern and tavern must always have been high. The 
£1,000 at which he estimates the proceeds of the Gads Hill robbery 
turns out, on the cold figures of the Sheriff (Act 1. ii.), to be 
only 300 marks. We know that his grandfather’s gold seal-ring 
proved to be copper, and was valued by the Prince at eightpence ; 
and the ‘ three or four bonds of forty pound a-piece ’ of which he 
claimed to have been robbed were clearly of the same airy substance 
as the million which he claimed from the Prince: ‘A thousand 
pounds, Hal! A million: thy love is worth a million: thou 
owest me thy love.’ His prowess as a mathematician was confined 
chiefly to the multiplication table ; and his calculations of money 
owing to him were as apt to grow out of all recognition as the men 
in buckram. The careful student will therefore regard the credit 
side of his account as symbolic rather than material, and as belong- 
ing to the same region (probably Spain) as the edifice mysteriously 
referred to by the Prince when, at our first meeting with him, he 
addresses Falstaff as ‘my old lad of the castle’: (I prefer this 
mystical reading to the commoner interpretation of the passage). 

Into the methods and objects of his expenditure it is perhaps 
better not to enquire too closely. A knight of the realm had to 
be suitably clothed and horsed, though there does not seem to have 
been any competition for the honour of providing these necessities. 
His regimen—in spite of the half-pennyworth of bread—cannot 
have been meagre ; and it is plain that though he places the fact 
of ‘ living well’ among the closed incidents of the past he does not 
seem to have done himself badly in the present. The schedule of his 
diet, so far as the chronicler has set it down, is something like this: 


Foop. | Drink. 

Cold capon’s leg on Good Friday | Cup of Madeira on Good Friday 
(1 Henry IV, t. ii) (1 Henry IV, t. ii) 

Capon and sauce at Boar’s Head | Cup of sack in Boar’s Head 
(mr. iv. 511) | (a. iv. 109) 

Anchovies do (1. iv. 514) | Do (a. iv. 143) 

Bread (3d. worth (u. iv. 515) | Do (‘to make mine eyes look 


Sugar-candy (1d. worth) (m1. iii) | red’) (m1. iv. 365) 
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Foon. DRINK. 

Breakfast, unspecified (m1. iii. | Sack: two gallons (1. iv. 513) 
197) Sack after supper (11. iv. 514) 
Prawns borrowed from Mrs. | Bottle of sack on Shrewsbury 

Keech (2 Henry IV, 21) | field (v. iii) 

Supper at Boar’s Head (m1. i. 150) | Canary and ‘ Bordeaux stuff’ at 

Apples in Shallow’s orchard | Mrs. Quickly’s supper (m1. iv. 
(v. iii) 25 and 58) 

Dinner at Page’s (hot venison | More sack (1. iv. 102 and 258) 
pasty, pippins, and cheese) | Drinks at Master Shallow’s (m1. 
(Merry Wives, 1. i. 172 and ii. 182) 

1. ii. 11) Drinks, various, do. (v. iii) 

Supper at Page’s (v. v) Wine at Page’s dinner (Merry 
Wives, 1. i. 173) 

Sack at Garter, presented by 
Master Brook (um. ii. 135) 

Quart of sack (toast in’t) (m1. 
v. 3) 

Pottle of sack (without eggs) 

| (mr. v. 24) 





These are only casual indications, but there is no doubt that Falstaff 
was a good trencherman. The King would not have mentioned 


his ‘gormandising’ in his speech of dismissal if there had not 
been good warrant for the charge, even though we may well believe 
that the bill on account of ‘ by-drinkings ’ was the really ‘ infinite 
thing’ upon Mrs. Quickly’s score. It is eloquent of Falstaff’s 
weakness that he claimed Mrs. Page as a kindred spirit on the 
ground that ‘you love sack: so do I ’—surely the oddest com- 
pliment ever paid by ardent wooer. Fish, as we have seen, plays 
a large part in Falstaff’s vocabulary of similes and objurgations, 
but there is nothing to show that he accepted it as an item of 
human diet: his disparaging references to ‘fish-meals’ in his 
soliloquy on Prince John—in comparison with his eulogy and 
analysis of the operation of ‘sherris ’"—may well indicate a deep- 
rooted suspicion of its reaction upon his most cherished qualities. 
His solitary interview with prawns seems to have been in the 
nature of an experiment in invalid diet: the Prince had just 
broken his head ‘ for liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor.’ 
He seems to have been as little addicted to vegetarianism, and in 
his repeated allusions to the radish he pays more attention to its 
contour than to its taste. Apples he disliked, probably by nature, 
and certainly since the occasion on which the Prince likened him 
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to ‘a dry, round, old, withered’ apple-john and so ‘ angered him 
to the heart ’—though, as we learn in a delightful touch, he ‘ hath 
forgot that ’"—the prejudice against the fruit may have been last. 
ing. Apples were again pressed upon him at Justice Shallow’s, 
but, so far as we can learn, without success; and he no doubt 
observed a similar abstinence at the first dinner at Master Page’s 
house, where the ‘ hot venison pasty ’ and wine probably occupied 
his attention to the exclusion of the ‘ pippins and cheese.’ On 
the other hand, the careful student of the play will understand 
the reasons for believing that from time to time stewed prunes 
were a feature of his menu. 

It was inevitable that the relations between Falstaff and his 
tradesmen should have been always at the point of strain. Even 
to the tolerant, true-hearted and admiring Mrs. Quickly (whom all 
those who let lodgings might well take as their patron saint if they 
could bring themselves to spell Respectability with a small r) 
there came a point when patience gave way. ‘He hath eaten 
me out of house and home,’ said the poor woman ; ‘he hath put 
all my substance into that fat belly of his.’ The other creditors 
are less voluble, but their dissatisfaction is evident. We hear of 
two tailors—Master Dombledon, whose function was to provide 
‘the satin for my short cloak and my slops’ ; and Master Smooth, 
the silkman. Of the former we learn the significant detail from the 
Page that ‘he said, sir, you should procure him better assurance 
than Bardolph: he would not take his bond and yours ; he liked 
not the security.’ So it seems improbable that Falstaff ever had 
the twenty-two yards of satin which he reckoned as necessary to 
clothe his ample form. Perhaps it was that disappointment that 
drove him to Master Smooth, who comes upon the scene with the 
air of the predestined victim of Greek tragedy. It was probably 
their first transaction, and one suspects that Master Smooth was a 
new-comer from the country ambitious of the patronage of the 
Nobility and Gentry. It is only on that supposition that it is 
possible to explain the fact that on the day of Mrs. Quickly’s revolt 
Falstaff was ‘indited to dinner to the Lubber’s Head’ by this 
Master Smooth. There is no doubt that the Knight got his suit. 
Anyone rash enough to ask him to dinner, or to come within range 
of his persuasive tongue, was a doomed man. We know less about 
Falstaff’s saddler, but as we are told that he (Falstaff) ‘comes 
continually to Pie-corner to buy a saddle,’ it is clear that there 
were difficulties—possibly even talk about that hateful ‘ security.’ 
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The tale of Falstaff’s recorded purchases is completed with the 
mission of Bardolph’s mission to Smithfield to buy him a horse : 
with what success is not stated, but from the context it is evident 
that Smithfield was chosen as the very last resort—the market a 
man would go to whose custom had been rejected by every 
reputable dealer. 

Falstaff’s relations with the learned professions were of the 
slightest. On one occasion, already referred to, he consulted a 
doctor—by proxy—but the report which Robin brought back was 
so unfavourable that a gentleman of Falstaff’s temperament would 
have felt justified in ignoring any bill that may have followed. 
Once, in his conversation with the Lord Chief Justice, he speaks 
of himself as ‘thus advised by my learned counsel in the laws,’ 
but that was only his manner of speaking, though the knight’s 
career might well have afforded as fruitful a field for legal as his 
body for medical investigation. With the Church he seems, since 
his earlier years, not to have been on speaking terms, with the 
exception of his passages with Sir Hugh Evans. But fancy likes 
to picture a conversation between him and Mrs. Quickly’s spiritual 
adviser, Master Dumb. The good lady, with the best intentions 
in the world, can hardly have failed to bring about the introduction, 
possibly with the connivance of Mistress Tearsheet, who, we know, 
had already urged him to leave fighting o’ days and foining o’ 
nights, and begin to patch up his old body for Heaven. There 
is no imaginary interview one would read with more relish. 

What, then, were Falstaff’s means of subsistence at the time 
of the plays? His own patrimony, if any, was long gone, for his 
allusions to poverty, even when they fall short of the ‘ out-at-heels ’ 
of the farcical figure of The Merry Wives, have the poignancy of 
experience ; nor is his dissembling so successful as usual. ‘ Faith,’ 
he says to Westmoreland, who comments on his ragged crew, 
‘for their poverty, I know not where they had that; and, for 
their bareness, I am sure they never learn’d that of me’: as if 
it had not been on the tip of his tongue to say that they had copied 
him in finance though not in physique. During the period of the 
plays, however—at least the first two plays—he enjoyed the favour 
of the Prince, and he may be considered as a sort of pensioner, 
his allowance not being dependent on good behaviour. So much 
we learn at the outset. ‘ Did I ever call for thee to play thy part ?’ 
asks the Prince when they are discussing the Hostess and her 
charges : 
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Falstaff—No ; [ll give thee thy due: thou hast paid all there. 

Prince.—Yea, and elsewhere, so far as my coin would stretch ; 
and where it would not, I have used my credit. 

Falstaff—Yes, and so used it, that were it not here apparent 
that thou art heir-apparent—— 


a fairly plain hint as to the extent of Falstaff’s drain upon the 
royal bounty. Whether this was paid in regular instalments— 
‘I shall receive money o’ Thursday,’ he tells Doll Tearsheet in a 
generous mood—there is no means of knowing in the absence of 
further evidence than has come down to us of the reliability of the 
knight’s unsupported statements in money matters. In that 
case the King’s promise in his address of dismissal : 


For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil: 


would simply confirm or modify an existing arrangement. But 
Falstaff was temperamentally incapable of keeping within any 
allowance whatever, and whatever subsidy he received from the 
Prince it was plainly necessary to supplement. Though he 
described himself as a highway robber ‘by vocation’, we cannot 
imagine that it was in pursuit of that pursuit that he got fat: his 
one recorded exploit in that direction seems to show a lack of some 
of the primary qualifications for success. Whether he would have 
made a better hangman—the Prince offered him the reversion of 
the post—it is impossible to say; but he would inevitably have 
been plagued in his brief intervals of repentance by the conviction 
that he was the man in the country who best deserved hanging. 
For the other mode of earning a living which he proposed to the 
Chief Justice—‘ he that will caper with me for a thousand marks, 
let him lend me the money, and have at him ’—his figure obviously 
unfitted him. There is some reason to believe that he had a gift 
of scurrilous verse, and undoubtedly as the writer of a volume of 
social reminiscences—‘ My Friendship with the Prince,’ ‘ Things 
and People I have Done,’ or ‘ Whispers from Eastcheap ’—under a 
modern pushing publisher he would have commanded his own 
prices. But he had the misfortune to live before the world had 
discovered the profitable uses of a tenacious and elastic memory. 

We may thus diagnose Falstaff’s financial state as dependent on 
(1) a small allowance from the Prince, (2) Loans, (3) Military 
service, (4) such precarious emoluments as he might pick up by 
occasional jobs of highway robbery, bribery, or even such un- 
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savoury offices as he was volunteered to fulfil in the case of Mr. 
Brooks, of Windsor. He was a larger Autolycus, with a corres- 
ponding variation in the bulk of the “trifles.’’ Never by any 
means could he quite make both ends of the belt meet round his 
capacious belly. Though, as he told the Prince, he was too 
impatient to bear crosses, he was himself the most symbolic figure 
of the conflict between the plus and the minus of life. It cannot 
be believed that at any point of reckoning in his life there had 
ever been a balance on the right side; and it may be that a 
part of his attraction for us lies in the contrast between his big 
body and his slender purse, as well as in the spectacle of his buoy- 
ancy under every disadvantage of circumstance and (we must 
believe) of conscience. If we do not, like the Elizabethan ground- 
lings, laugh at him because he is fat, we cannot deny the pathetic 
antithesis between the res angusta and his six-foot circumference. 
If a man is to be judged by Mr. Shaw’s definition, Falstaff is indeed 
in bad case. He is the perfect type of him who takes more out 
of life than he puts into it. His imports were immense, his exports 
airy and unsubstantial. Is there anywhere on the banks of the 
Styx a clearing-house where the oceans of sack which he consumed, 
the mountains of venison and capon, the lies, the cowardices, the 
lecheries and the treacheries are outweighed by the blitheness of 
his spirit and the stimulation of his metaphors? It is a most 
difficult problem in transcendental accountancy, for which we 
may be glad the responsibility is none of ours. All the more so, 
perhaps, because our tolerant judgments, knowing him only as a 
splendid and enchanting piece of life, and not affronted by his 
intolerable presence, might be disposed to give him the benefit 


of the doubt. 
Rosert BELL. 





HER LETTER BOX. 


BY DOROTHY M. HUTCHINSON. 


How pleasant it was to be at home again, notwithstanding a 
delightful fortnight in a comfortable hotel in Paris. It was with 
a feeling of contentment and at peace with all the world that 
Anne settled down to reading her letters, in her own particular 
chair in her own sitting-room before her own fire. There were a 
great many letters, for she had told Bennet that on no account 
were any to be forwarded. He would know her address should 
anything important happen, but for one delicious fortnight she had 
been determined to be alone: not only free from companions, but 
away from everything connected with her ordinary life. The 
house had been lent to a relation for a daughter’s wedding, and as 
she glanced round the room she noticed how all was in order and 
that the faithful Bennet, friend and butler, had rearranged it 
exactly as she liked. He had told her this room had been used 
for the display of wedding gifts. 

*’Undreds of them,’ he had said with pride, ‘and all the 
family were present. You were greatly missed, Miss, but I told 
them you were run down and wanted a change.’ 

‘Thank you, Bennet,’ she had replied. ‘I did, and I expect 
they had a lot to say about my going off like that all alone.’ 

Bennet had looked mysterious as he answered : 

‘Yes, Miss, some seemed greatly disturbed for the future.’ 

‘For the future!’ What did he mean? She barely gave ita 
thought, but soon she was to know this was no idle remark. 

Ever since her father had died, a few years before, Anne had 
been in possession of the house in Lennox Gardens, a very com- 
fortable income and complete independence. Aged thirty-five, 
and endowed with an unusual amount of good looks, her family 
(and it was a large one) and her many friends had alternately 
hoped she would marry or had feared this might occur; when, 
where would they be? Lennox Gardens, the family hotel, would 
be closed to them, so it would be far better that dear Anne should 
remain in single blessedness, with her independent spirit which 
would fret against any man’s control. 
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Sipping her tea, and wondering as she did so why it tasted so 
much nicer than any she had had in France, she cut open the 
first envelope. From Aunt Lucy, she thought. The large blue 
sheet fell out and the sprawling writing was easy to read: 


2 Derrick Court. 
ANNE DEAREST,— 

Why, oh why did you go away just when that heavenly child 
Irene was being married? Such a wedding too! I have never 
seen a larger crowd at St. Margaret’s—everyone was there. She 
looked sweet, though I never really care for white and silver— 
too ordinary ! 

The whole crowd went on to Lennox Gardens—and such a 
scrum on the stairs, but your wide landings helped a lot. I am 
not going to write any more of the wedding, Adela will do all that, 
but my dear! what a bombshell you have dropped in saying you 
are going to leave London and live in a Cathedral town. You 
can’t mean it! Such a mistake—so dull and so pious they would 
all be—I mean all the clergy and their appendages. Sounds mad 
to me, darling, but I will call round as soon as you get back, and 
we will have a long, long talk about it. 

Your most loving 
Aunt Lucy. 


P.S.—My Sylvia looked far better than any of the other 
bridesmaids. It makes me feel quite old to think that she will 
be out next year, but how am I to give her a dance or anything ? 
Dreadful for her to be handicapped at the start in my little flat ! 


Aunt Lucy’s letter fell to the ground, and Anne lay back in 
her chair in complete bewilderment. ‘Cathedral town’! What 
did she mean? Then a sudden recollection came to her of the 
dinner party the night before her flit, and of how she had said to 
Colonel Seymour that she was tired of London and its rush and 
whirl and would probably leave it for the quiet of a Cathedral 
Close. He had blustered and argued with her and she had taken 
the line diametrically opposed to all his arguments. She ought to 
have realised he was the biggest gossip alive and would broadcast 
a chance remark, 

The next letter was in the Rector’s neat but difficult writing : 


The Rectory. 
Dear F.G. (short for Fairy Godmother),— 
Welcome back, you have been much missed. Lots of parish 
happenings and all the old ladies have been squabbling over the 
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Bazaar. Please come to the next Committee and soothe the old 
dears. They all want to have the same stall—“ The Beauty 
Specialist ” one! When I tell you that Miss Lorrimer declared 
she always knew the right tint of face powder and lipstick every- 
one ought to use, you can imagine how a mere man like myself 
cannot grapple with the situation. 

But what is this that I was told (of course in confidence !) 
that you are leaving London? It can’t be true. We shall all 
collapse if you do, and seriously, I can’t see you in a Cathedral 
town. There are only about two of our way of thinking, and 
neither of those towns is particularly attractive. Do you realise 
how you would miss the comfort and help of our services? | 
have been thinking a lot about this, for no one has helped me 
more than you have, not only in your truly delightful and under. 
standing friendship, but in the many wonderful gifts in the adom- 
ment of our church. But I mustn’t take a selfish view I suppose, 
should you feel the need of quiet for your soul. Let me come 
round and hear your reasons. Perhaps I might be of help. 

Your friend, 
Joun Scort. 


Anne began to sort her letters; there was one in a big firm 
writing which gave her heart a little jump. Peter’s letter would 


be to the point; and so it was. 
* Whites.’ 
My Drar,— 

This is all rot. You can’t leave London. You must marry 
me and I will keep all your . . . relations away. I'll come and 
see you at once. *Phone Whites when ? 

Yours, 
PETER. 


She smiled. Dear Peter! Yes, she would see Peter. 

The next was very long and she could read it later, but a 
glance showed it was from Sybil Mackenzie, a rich, distant, but 
too managing cousin. 


Upper Grosvenor Street. 
Dear ANNE,— 

We have made out the best way to go. It is most important 
we start soon, as the days will be so short, so I will come with the 
maps and particulars of the hotels as soon as you ring up. I said 
in my first letter, I think, that we had better not take Ben in the 
car with us, but on second thoughts he would be quite useful if 
we had a breakdown, changing tyres and that sort of thing. He 
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always does what I tell him and won’t be in our way ; he can pay 
all the bills and sniff drains and things if we find a house we like. 
It is quite a good thing to have a man with one to tackle house 
agents, although I own Ben isn’t very fierce ; but I will egg him on 
to say the right thing. 

On second thoughts, we are sure it would be best to go by 
Chichester, Winchester, Salisbury and then Wells, not as I said 
first by Oxford and so on and soon...’ 


The many pages fluttergd to the ground. Where was the first 
letter? Here it was: 


Upper Grosvenor Street. 
My pear ANNE,— 

We think this the most splendid plan imaginable. It is far 
better for you to live in the country and so wise to think of being 
near a Cathedral—good music, and that sort of thing—most 
appealing! We will help you find the right place and we will go 
by motor as soon as you return. I don’t think we will take Ben ; 
a husband is always in the way,—just you and I, Anne dear, as 
I know so exactly what you want. How lovely it will be to fit 
you up in your new home. I know an awfully good new decorator, 
a woman whose husband has gone smash and who has the most 
divine taste and all sorts of good ideas about bathrooms, etc. 
Don’t dream of anyone else ! 

Your loving 
SYBIL. 


A child’s round handwriting lay on the top of the next batch. 
Little Gillian! Ah, she wouldn’t have heard this rumour. 


2000 Sloane Street. 
Dear Aunt ANNE,— 

Mummie says you are going to live in the Country. Will you 
please have a pony for me to ride, and may I have a garden all 
my own? Taffy had kittens yesterday, 4 beauties, but someone 
stole 3 in the night, and Taffy and I cried a lot. 

Love from 
GILLIAN. 


There was an enclosure from Gillian’s mother. 


Goop oD ANNE,— 

Gillian would write to you herself, so I must add a line. Don’t 
bury yourself in a Cathedral town, unless there is a Bishop in the 
background who wants to make you a Mrs. Proudie, but I can’t 
fancy you a Bishop’s lady. Why not try a good hunting country ? 
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I know such heaps of people round Melton who would look after 
you, and Jim and I could run down sometimes and have a hunt, 
Splendid idea! I will make enquiries and let you know. 
Yours, 
Mvrigt. 


With a feeling almost of relief she opened a long and important 
bill from the Mayfair Catering Company ; but had she told Adela 
she would pay all the wedding expenses? Surely not! It began— 


‘1 Awning...’ and ended ‘8 doz. of champagne... ”’ 


They had done themselves well, and she would have to be tactful 
with Adela. 

A faint smell of heliotrope, rather sweet and sickly, pervaded 
the closely written letter from Florence Durrant ; she would write 
on heliotrope-coloured paper and use that scent. 


12a Montague Crescent. 
My Daruiine ANNE,— 

No one but you would be brave enough to take such a step. 
I do so admire you, darling, and it is just like you to realise that 
as you are getting on (cat, thought Anne) it is far better to make 
the change at once. The quiet, repose and beauty of a Close has 
always appealed to me from my earliest years. The sound of the 
bells so lovely, so comforting, and the cawing of rooks in the 
evening as though they were saying their prayers. You will be 
surrounded by the atmosphere you need, for sometimes I have 
noticed how restless and discontented you have become. My 
poor darling, it is always so when a woman has missed her true 
vocation of a mother. That reminds me of my own dear ones. 
Could you possibly let my Mildred have her birthday party at 
Lennox Gardens, only quite a small affair, with perhaps a conjurer 
or Punch and Judy? You could get one quite cheap from 
Harrods, and your excellent Cook could make all the cakes. But 
don’t worry about that just on your return; I will come and 
arrange it all quite easily. Meanwhile I had to write and tell 
you how magnificently courageous I think it is of you to make 
this change, but I implore you to choose gravel. Dr. Thompson 
says that is the most important thing to think of. 

How lovely it will be to stay with you away from this ghastly 
turmoil. I assure you the sound of the tooth-drawing thing in 
the street has driven me demented, and my little Birdie has had 
quite a nerve storm. You will have her for a long visit, won't 
you, darling? Dr. Thompson says it would probably set her up 
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for life if she could have six months in really quiet surroundings, 
and she is so good and only frets at night. I could tell you all 
about her diet: rich cream and fresh vegetables essential, and so 
easy to get in a Cathedral town; there is always a market once 
a week and farms handy. It is a wonderful plan and as I said 
before just the moment for you to do it. After forty one really 
takes root, doesn’t one, darling ? 


May I come quite soon and arrange Milly’s party ? 
Your devoted 


FLORENCE. 


Anne laughed out loud. Florence was always the biggest 
goose alive, but she had made a mistake about her age: not 
clever of Florence that, if she wanted to palm her family off on 
her ! 

The round-hand copperplate writing of her dear old governess 
was sure to be a long letter about the wedding. It had been a 
kind thought on Adela’s part to ask her as an old friend of her 
family, and Anne pictured her in the worn black velvet dress and 
old lace jabot, her hat somewhat on the back of her head and the 
electric ear contrivance clapped tightly in her hand, giving those 
odd little squeaks it did from time to time. Her letter at any 
rate would be only about the bride and full of beautiful sentiments 
as to the young couple’s future. But Anne was to have the shock 
of her life. 

299 Parson’s Green. 
DEAR MISGUIDED CHILD,—(it began) 

Before all else, believe me I am until death parts us your 
devoted friend. I have been in bed ever since I heard the terrible 
news, unable to see anyone, even the dear Vicar who called at once 
on hearing I was ill. I determined until I had seen you myself 
I could not face this world, and how I am going to face your 
beloved parents in the next is an increasing problem to my broken 
heart. 

That you, my darling pupil, should have had to fly into 
obscurity for such a cause. Dear Miss Newbolt broke it to me 
very gently, but the machine was not working very well and I 
only partially heard the terrible news; that was enough: that 
you had gone away, for you wished to hide yourself, that you had 
determi ~° to cut yourself adrift from all your family, and that 
I could y the reason for your so doing. She left all to my 
imagination, but kindly patted my hand as she saw my distress 
and told me not to worry as young people were apt to make slips 
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in these independent days. I could only walk away with difficulty, 
my eyes blinded with tears, and actually returned home in a taxi, 
I could not bear prying eyes in a No. 22 ’bus. Perhaps you have 
already thought of the Adoption Society. I am told very kind 
people take babies from there, and the adoption is complete and 
no one knows the history of the poor victims of wickedness and lust, 
All the seventeen years that I had you under my care I tried to 
implant all that was best in you, and yours was a noble nature, 
I am but a poor and weak old woman, but if you confide in me 
I will see that all is put right. You always loved your dolls so 
very much, perhaps that is the reason for this dreadful catastrophe. 
But I await your own explanation. Meanwhile and for ever | 
remain 
Your faithful friend, 
ELIZABETH Fox, 


P.S.—Was it a boy or a girl ? 


Anne had unconsciously risen from her chair and found herself 
striding up and down her room, so angry that she could no longer 
contain herself. 

How dare they! she said, how dare they! How could it 
have come about that poor old Foxy had heard such a canard ? 


That instrument! That was it. She never made a good job of 
it, and her questions and answers had often made Anne frightened 
as to what she might spread about; but this was too much and 
could no longer be borne. Then her eye once more caught the 
postscript and she began to laugh. Foxy’s insatiable curiosity 
had got the better of her: ‘ Was it a boy or a girl?’ Oh! it 
was too good a joke to be angry, and Anne began to laugh, first 
gently, then loudly, then weakly from tears. They poured down 
her face as she chuckled to herself. ‘The Adoption Society ’— 
‘Dolls ’"—and so on. Then, making an effort she took up another 
letter, this time a man’s writing. 
* Whites.’ 

ANNE,— 

What ho! Where’s my top-hat? Of course I wanted it for 
the something wedding, and it had been left with my other clothes 
in your pantechnicon room. Not a hat to be found, and Bennet 
told me you had sent three to a jumble sale. I had to buy a new 
one. I'll toss you who pays for it or a night out at the Embassy. 
Cheer up, old gal; I hear you left London in the blues (no rotten 
pun on the train!) and as to Peter, I played golf with him last 
Saturday and he was clean off his driving, and I found out the 
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old blighter thought you were going to live out of London. Hard 
on him, you know, as he has to stick to his job in the City. Why 
ever don’t you take a place at Winchester if a Cathedral is necessary? 
There is ripping dry fly-fishing on the Itchen. [ll find out about 


it for you. What night the Embassy? Ring up! 
ours, 
Tommy. 


A very fat, big envelope had always been getting uppermost, 
and now she opened it. 

Estate Office, 
Harrups Stores. 
Mapam,—(it began) 

According to instructions received from our Director, Colonel 
Seymour, we are sending you particulars of properties in or near 
Cathedral towns. We have several on our books which we are 
sure will interest you. We particularly recommend the one marked 
XX—the small but perfect specimen of the Queen Anne period, 
half a mile from Wells, standing in its own well-wooded grounds 
of 4 an acre, etc., etc. ... 


There were many properties to be had apparently near 
Cathedrals, and the whole lot were thrust angrily into the fender. 

Reams from Adela, full of gratitude and description of the 
marvellous wedding, with only a cursory remark at the end about 
the rumour : 


.. . Of course it cannot be true you are leaving Lennox Gardens. 
That would be too selfish and unlike you. Why I have three more 
daughters to marry off; besides the boys must have somewhere 
to stay when they are on leave... . 


A note from Adela’s husband was like him, short and concise: 


Dear ANNE,— 

You were a brick to lend us the house. It all went off top-hole. 
Adela looked well and I am sure I was the model heavy father. 
We missed you horribly. Of course, it is all ‘my eye’ that you 


contemplate leaving London. 
Yours, 
ALGY. 


By this time Anne was very weary. She just glanced at the 
test of the letters and piled the unopened ones in a heap. She 
fell on her knees before the fire and began to thrust those she had 
read into the flames. Taking the poker, she held them down, 
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giving angry little pokes as she muttered: ‘I won’t answer one,’ 
but keeping just two—Peter’s and Foxy’s. As she still knelt, the 
door opened and Bennet stood beside her with a parcel on a tray, 

‘This has just come by special messenger, Miss.’ 

‘ This’ was a packet of books, and as Anne cut the string the 
first one slipped to the floor : 

The Cathedral Towns of England: and a letter on the top. 


‘The Book Shop,’ 
Queen’s Place. 
Dear ANNE,— 

You will be wanting literature about Cathedrals, and as I 
know you would like to help my new venture of a book shop I 
am sending you four good books, none very expensive, and I will 
put them down to your account. There are many more, etc., 


etc. 
Yours, 
GLADYs. 


‘Bennet,’ she exclaimed, ‘I simply can’t bear it. They all 
want to arrange my life. I won’t be at home to a soul for a week.’ 

‘Yes, Miss,’ said Bennet. ‘I understand. But...’ with a 
slight deprecating cough—‘ should you be really contemplating a 
move, Miss, if I might be so bold to suggest it, the air of “Ighgate 
is very salubrious, and there are pleasant walks amongst the tombs.’ 

‘Thank you, Bennet, I will consider it,’ Anne managed to say. 
But as the door closed she smothered her face in a cushion, shaking 
with laughter. Which was it to be— 

*Ighgate or Peter ? 

Peter or “Ighgate ? 














POETS AT SAMOS. 
BY ROGER MAITLAND. 


(NOTE.—The information has been obtained largely from the 
existing fragments of Ibykos and Anakreon, several of which are 
embodied in the text. Pari I takes place in 562-60 B.c., Part II 
about 532 B.C.) 


I, 


PoLyKRATES, Tyrant of Samos, twitched his gown over his knees 
and glared angrily at Aiakes, who lounged in a long chair and ate 
grapes. 

‘That son of yours is going from bad to worse,’ he growled. 

‘That grandson of yours——’ began Aiakes ; his father ignored 
the interruption. 

‘He’s growing up a regular young barbarian. As a self-made 
man I recognise the value of culture—stop throwing those pips on 
the floor !’ 

‘Sorry, Father. The result of culture.’ 

Polykrates snorted. ‘ It’s not my fault you couldn’t appreciate 
the education I gave you. As a self-made man I realise the value 
of education. I never had any.’ 

*You’ve done quite well without it.’ 

‘That’s beside the point. The boy’s impossible. Apparently 
he thinks I’ve worked hard enough for the whole family, and all he 
has to do is to step into my place——’ 

‘Over my dead body ?’ 

‘Eh? ... Well, my son, we must face facts. Your health’s 
been failing for the last three years. If you do outlive me, you——’ 
he coughed, to soften the brutal facts—‘ you can’t expect to reign 
for long. The boy’s the important thing.’ 

Aiakes pondered his own early decease, and ate grapes. ‘ Young 
Krat has been running wild lately. What do you suggest, Father ? 
We can’t risk more music-lessons.’ 

“Yes, my son. We'll make him pay out of his own pocket- 
money for all the strings he breaks.’ 

‘Then he’d take to keeping pet grasshoppers instead of pet 
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frogs—not much of an improvement. Anyhow, you can’t blame 
poor Krat, Father; you can never tell one tune from another,’ 

‘I never had his advantages—do stop throwing pips about!’ 

‘Sorry, Father. Krat’s to have a new music-master, then. 
What about dancing? There’s the furniture to be considered.’ 

‘And he’ll consider it, let me tell you! He seems to be doing 
well enough in the gymnasium. When I was his age, I got all the 
exercise I needed in hard work.’ 

‘Ah, but you didn’t have a grandfather.’ 

‘Understand once and for all, Aiakes, I’m not ashamed of my 
humble beginnings. My grandfather-——’ 

‘Yes, I know. The talent in our family skips a generation. 
You’re like your grandfather and Krat’s like you. I don’t think he 
needs more lessons in logic ; he’s argumentative enough as it is.’ 

Polykrates’ silence gave assent. He avoided his son’s hollow 
and sardonic gaze, and contemplated the trellis where grapes hung 
in heavy, sun-purpled bunches. ‘ The boy,’ he mused aloud, ‘ ought 
to take more interest in poetry.’ 

‘Good Heavens, Father! You-—’ 

‘I never had his advantages,’ retorted the Tyrant, who honestly 
believed that a love of literature was teachable. ‘It’s the mark 
of a cultured man to recognise a quotation when he hears one. And 
a Tyrant ought to patronise the arts. Pittacus at Mitylene had one 
of his poets bastinadoed because he wrote false what-d’ye-call-’ems.’ 

‘Horrible thing, patronage,’ murmured Aiakes. 

‘But it’s no use entrusting his education to idiots who can’t 
manage him. What we want is a man of good family—but not too 
uppish—with a good working knowledge of the arts, particularly 
poetry. In fact I shouldn’t object if he wrote verses himself. Some- 
one fairly young, Aiakes, nearer the boy’s own age—not one of those 
draggled-bearded philosophers that any decent boy must despise 
at sight.’ 

‘Can you reach that small bunch, Father? Thanks. I entirely 
agree with you. We must keep our eyes open for a youthful versifier 
of good family, whose personality is sufficiently compelling to 
overawe young Krat. Shall we send to Mitylene ?’ 

‘ As a matter of fact I’ve got someone in mind,’ said Polykrates, 
who prided himself on never beating about the bush ; ‘ a young man 
from Rhegium. I understand the people there asked him to be their 
Tyrant, so he must be of good family——’ 

‘Tyrants always are, of course——’ 
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‘That’s what I said. Apparently he refused, and left the city ; 
so he can’t be unsuitably ambitious——’ 

‘What happened to the last Tyrant ?’ 

‘He left hurriedly, I understand’ (Polykrates had as usual 
ignored the interruption), ‘ very sensible, for of course the new man 
would seize the first chance to put him out of the way; so he’s 
probably penniless, and would be glad even of a tutor’s job. I 
believe he writes hymn-tunes.’ 

At this moment a fearful crash from inside the house distracted 
his attention. It was followed by a series of bumps and a piercing 
outcry. Hastening to the scene of disaster, the old Tyrant found 
his grandson—a sturdy, sunburnt youth of perhaps sixteen— 
belabouring a shrieking page. Beneath the page’s prostrate body 
were the ruins of a huge wine-cooler; streams of wine flowing in 
all directions showed that Polykrates was unlikely to enjoy his 
usual mid-afternoon Chian. 

‘You young scoundrel! What are you doing?’ 

‘He (blow) trod on (smack) my new frog!’ 

Polykrates dealt his grandson a ringing clout on the ear. Under 
cover of this counter-offensive the page picked himself up and gained 
the safety of the hall, where he paused to remove the sharper pieces 
of wine-cooler, and listen hopefully for any sound that might suggest 
just retribution. 


‘What I really want you to do,’ Polykrates explained to the 
prospective tutor, a handsome young man with a pale complexion 
and an expression of agreeable melancholy, ‘is to teach the boy 
manners. Understand me——’ 

‘Ibykos is my name.’ It was almost the first time he had 
spoken; but even into these unimportant words he infused a 
cultured remoteness that impressed the old Tyrant immensely. 

‘Understand me, Ibykos, I never make the slightest attempt 
to conceal my humble origin, but I want the boy to behave like an 
aristocrat. That will be your job, to make a gentleman of him, 
so that when he takes my place as Tyrant he’ll be a credit to Samos. 
I'm sick of taking the wretched myrtle-bough at banquets; you'll 
see that my grandson can take the lyre like a gentleman. Under- 
stand, though, I won’t have his moral constitution undermined by 
any new-fangled notions. I think that’s all...er... Ibykos.’ 

As the young man left the hall, Aiakes came in. He had been 
present during the first half of the interview, but had then excused 
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himself on the plea that his health required him to be in the fresh 
air as much as possible. 

‘Well, Father ?’ 

Polykrates glowed. ‘Most satisfactory. Just the man Krat 
needs.’ 

‘ Thoroughly plausible, in fact. I don’t like the fellow.’ 

‘ Understand me, Aiakes, I quite realise that Krat’s your son; 
but he’s my successor, and I’m the person to be pleased. Ibykos 
is a gentleman.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it. I’ve no objection to gentlemen as a whole— 
I’m nearly one myself, on my good days—but that sample of good 
breeding that has just gone out gives me a pain. What do you 
think he’ll teach young Krat——? ’ 

‘Oh, go out and get some more fresh air!’ snapped Polykrates, 

Meanwhile Ibykos, departing by way of the garden, was wonder- 
ing also what on earth he could possibly teach the boy that would 
be acceptable to the old man and not too much trouble to himself. 
He paused to cast an appreciative glance at a bush of honeysuckle, 
and was about to pluck one of the vagrant sprays when a voice said 
* Halloa !’ 

‘Halloa! Are you young Krat ?’ 

‘ What’s that to do with you ?’ said young Krat belligerently. 
He came round the bush and stood in front of Ibykos—a nice boy, 
just too sturdy to be faun-hke, with a crest of short chestnut curls. 

‘T’m your new tutor, and I can smack you whenever I like. I 
asked your grandfather.’ 

‘Smack me ?’ 

‘Yes. I may look indolent, but I can run like Hades. You 
won’t be able to dodge me as you do your estimable grandfather.’ 

‘How do you know that ?’ 

‘It’s obvious. What’s that you’re holding ?’ 

‘Nothing.’ Krat’s hand tightened on a suspicious bulge in his 
tunic. ‘ D’you know, if you suck that stuff it tastes awfully decent.’ 

‘T’ve sucked honeysuckle ever since I can remember,’ said 
Ibykos, suiting the action to the word. ‘ Would you like to come 
with me while I collect my luggage ?’ 

‘I don’t mind.’ 

‘Probably your grandfather doesn’t allow you into the low 
quarters of the town, but as you’re with me it will be all right. 
What is that ?’ 

After a moment’s hesitation Krat put his hand inside his tunic 
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and produced a huge green frog, which blinked evilly and swelled 
its throat. 

‘M-m-m...I shouldn’t call that a very responsive pet. 
Centipedes, now . . . put the thing away, and we'll go after my 
luggage.’ 

By the time it was retrieved, Ibykos and his pupil were on 
sufficiently intimate terms to discuss the difficulties of the coming 
tuition. 

‘ You see, Krat, most of the things I’m really competent to teach 
would upset your grandfather horribly.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Can’t explain here or now ’—they were skirting the great 
market-place, Krat a little behind, for the boxes that comprised his 
tutor’s luggage were heavy—‘ He’s particularly anxious you should 
learn some poetry.’ 

‘Can’t I learn yours ?’ 


‘No.’ 
Krat shifted his grip on the larger box. ‘Perhaps if we left 
out some of the words . . .’ he suggested. 


‘This is where you start your education, Krat. The things that 
are put into words don’t matter two straws. I couldn’t write 
Lokrian stuff if I tried all night ; but I could write a poem about 
honeysuckle filled with implications so staggering—and so obvious— 
that even your grandfather couldn’t miss them. However, that’s 
beside the point just now. What forms of vice does he especially 
dislike ? ” 

“Well, he hates people having one over the half-dozen——’ 

‘M-m-m . . . if I interpret that correctly, some maxims about 
drunkenness would make a good impression. Krat, your last 
remark has inspired me. If I had any money, I’d stop and buy you 
a wreath ; as I haven’t any, I'll let you tell me about your frog.’ 

That evening Ibykos despatched a letter to his friend Theognis 
in Megara : 

‘For God’s sake, old man, send me advance copies of your latest 
Gnomai on drink—the sort of stuff you bored me to death with when 
= came up the Gulf together. I’ve at last discovered a use for 
them,’ 


In due course the Gnomai arrived, and proved a great success. 
Young Polykrates learnt one or more a day, and was sent in during 
the evening to recite them to his grandfather—who, struck by their 
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high moral tone and fascinated by their extreme sententiousness, 
thought more of Ibykos (whom he regarded as their author), than 
ever. 

Beyond the Tyrant’s pleasant garden lay the orchard, more 
delightful still, with abundant grass growing high round the gnarled 
fruit-trees. Beyond this again was a copse of young olives; and 
there, if you chose your position carefully, you could look clear 
between two rows of trees and obtain a distant and alluring glimpse 
of flying spray from the fountain diffused into a pale silver haze. 
This was the spot selected by Ibykos for afternoon lessons (Krat’s 
mornings, given over to music, were fairly painful); and anyone 
who had seen him almost full length on the grass, back just propped 
against a tree and eyelids drowsily fluttering, might have thought 
a tutor’s job the most enviable on earth. A short distance away his 
pupil was engaged in a death-struggle with a Gnomé. All Krat’s 
efforts to acquire knowledge partook of this desperate nature ; teeth 
clenched over lower lip, brows contorted like those of a tragic mask, 
in his hands, clutching each other behind his back, a folded paper. 

‘Hither the table leave before the ... the... Oh, Hades, 
T’'ll never...’ Round came the paper; ‘before the fumes Of 
wine o’ercome you, and your graceless belly... . I say, Ibykos, 
that’s quite decent.’ But Ibykos refused to be lured into conversa- 
tion ; after a beseeching glance at the tutor’s closed eyelids, Krat 
resumed the struggle. 

‘ Either the table leave before the fumes Of wine o’ercome you, 
and your graceless belly Like a... like a... I'll never learn 
the beastly thing!’ He flung himself down on the grass, and gazed 
fiercely at the following lines, copied neatly by Ibykos from Theognis’ 
latest letter : 

Either the table leave before the fumes 

Of wine o’ercome you, and your graceless belly 

Force you, like Helot hired for daily wage, 

To vile dishonour ; or, if stay you must, 

Don’t drink. This foolish ‘ Fill ’em up again’ 

Is babbling, that leads on to drunkenness. 

First you have one for friendship, and the next 

Lurks right beside you; then, to pour libations 

To the immortal Gods, you take a third. 

Lo! to your careless hand a fourth appears ; 

While after four you can’t refuse a fifth. 

And he whose tongue, by five full goblets loosened, 
Says nothing foolish . . . is not man, but God. 
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‘Ibykos, I can’t learn it! D’you think if I just said the bit 
about the graceless belly it’d keep grandfather quiet ? ’ 

The tutor was not listening. With a comprehensive flutter of 
dark lashes he surveyed the autumnal scene before him, and mur- 
mured ‘ Beautiful, but a trifle saddening—yet ’twill be sweet in 
the spring, wonderfully sweet ; myrtle, and violets, and helichryse, 
apple-bloom, and roses, and glossy laurel. ... The sooner you 
learn that Gnomé, Krat, the sooner . . .’ His voice trailed away 
into soothed silence. 

‘ Either the table leave before the fumes O’ercome your graceless 
belly,’ moaned Krat despairingly. 


In these and other diversions a year passed ; then, for reasons 
best known to himself, the sturdy old Tyrant died. His death 
occasioned great grief in Samos, and Ibykos, also mourning sincerely, 
made preparations for a hasty departure. 

‘It’s no good, Krat,’ he said to the boy, who hung round him 
beseechingly while he packed. ‘I know your father’s opinion of me, 
and I’d rather retreat with dignity than be kicked out. There’s a 
ship leaving harbour to-night.’ 

‘To-night ! ’ . 

‘Yes, my dear boy. Thank Heaven, that box is done. Come 
here, and I’ll give you some parting advice.’ He sat down on the 
couch, and pulled Krat, stunned into speechlessness, down beside 
him. ‘Don’t make jokes about your grandfather; he was a fine 
old man, and I’m proud to have known him. Don’t grow your hair 
long—it suits you much better this way. Don’t start keeping frogs 
again as soon as I’m gone. But do, do, do "—he put his arm round 
Krat and hugged him comfortingly—‘ call me back to Samos when 
you become Tyrant.’ 

The final parting, half-way up a narrow gang-plank, was brief 
and agonising. Ibykos refused to let Krat disinherit himself and 
share his tutor’s wandering fortunes, but promised, by way of 
consolation, to send him letters whenever a boat was available. 
Then—how, the boy hardly knew—he was left alone on the wharf, 
while the ship drew slowly away, and the pale blur that was Ibykos, 
leaning on the rail to wave farewell, faded beyond recall. The ship 
was barely out of sight when six of Aiakes’ personal guards arrived 

with orders to arrest the escaping tutor. 

[Of the correspondence hinted at above two fragments remain. 
Their metre, wnusual for Ionian poets, is accounted for by a whim of 
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the old Polykrates, who disliked the untrammelled Dorian chorie 
verse, thought elegiacs a little over-sentimental, and had insisted that 
Krat should be taught to write the sturdier, already traditional Alcaics, 
As might be expected, Krat’s verses are clumsy in form, but their 
sincerity is undeniable. ] 













K. ro I. 


Across the dark seas, Ibykos, Ibykos, 

Turn eyes of love on poor me bereft of you; 
Forget the Gnomes, recall their sequel, 

All that the copse and the orchard witnessed. 


I. to K. 


Across the dark, like home-winging halcyon, 

My heart returns o’er seas that have parted us, 
Seas, and the wrath of anxious parents— 

Still, to an invalid much may happen. 
















Il. 


With the usual perversity of invalids Aiakes continued to live. 
The tale went, indeed, that young Polykrates—rendered desperate 
by deferred hope and perhaps taking Ibykos’ hint a little too 
seriously—had begun to administer a poison in small but regular 
doses ; unfortunately for his plans the herb he selected happened 
to contain the very tonic needed to stimulate Aiakes’ failing heart, 
which failed once and for all only when the administration of the 
poison had been abandoned in disgust. 

On an ardent summer afternoon Polykrates the younger, now 
Tyrant in his turn, wandered through his slightly over-Orientalized 
reception rooms, impatient for the arrival of the famous poet 
whom he had not seen since their parting on the gang-plank more 
than twenty years earlier. Almost his first action on succeeding 
to the Tyranny had been to send for Ibykos and invite him to take 
up residence in Samos. And at last—— 

To Polykrates’ eyes the intervening years had made little or no 
change in his erstwhile tutor; but tact alone enabled Ibykos to 
recognise in the heavy-jawed, magnificently vestured Tyrant the 
boy who had once kept frogs. 

‘My dear fellow . . .’ he began, as Polykrates seemed to have 
some difficulty in speaking. 

‘Ibykos!’ He sprang forward, and Ibykos realised that in 
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one particular at any rate young Krat was unchanged. He 
staggered a little from the impact, then embraced his friend heartily. 

‘My dear old man,’ the Tyrant said a little later, ‘ everything 
you see is the result of your training.’ As Ibykos looked blank, he 
indicated the gorgeous furnishings. ‘I’ve had the whole place 
remodelled since father’s death ; he stuck to the old ways, you know 
—no taste at all——’ 

‘M-m-m...’ Ibykos adjusted his cloak so that it fell over 
his shoulder in slim, graceful folds ; ‘ I must have expressed myself 
rather badly. Did I tell you I admired gilt furniture ?’ 

‘No, but you were frightfully keen on colour, and gilt’s about 
the brightest thing one can get. I owe everything to you. Did 
you notice the garden ?’ 

‘I didn’t look at it.’ He shuddered reminiscently. ‘I’m glad 
you've kept your hair short, at any rate.’ 

A shadow darkened Polykrates’ brow. ‘ Now that you’ve men- 
tioned hair, old man, I can tell you something. After you left, my 
father started looking round for another tutor. I insisted on a poet 
—I felt I could bear a poet better than anything else—and he got 
hold of a ghastly creature named Anakreon——’ 

‘ Anakreon ! ’ 

‘Oh, I know he’s a dashed good poet; that’s why I can’t get 
tid of him altogether. Well, he had a hair-complex.’ 

‘It sounds perfectly beastly,’ Ibykos said, as the other paused, 
obviously allowing time for some indication of horror. 

‘I got rid of him pretty quickly as a tutor, of course; then 
he went and lived in lodgings down town, and he’s there still. I 
can’t keep him away from Court altogether, because the old scoun- 
drel 1s a poet and I’ve to consider my reputation asa patron of the 
arts. He drove away a quite decent young fellow—Strattis ; he 
wrote jolly songs, too—by badgering him incessantly to grow his hair 
long; and now...now...’ 

‘Take a deep breath,’ Ibykos encouraged him. 

Polykrates took several deep breaths. ‘ There’s a young cup- 
bearer,’ he began again, ‘ Smerdis his name is, with the most wonder- 
ful hair I’ve ever seen; red-gold—you can’t imagine how well it 
went with the decorations. He was an ornament to any banquet. 
Well . . . think of the effect on Anakreon! He started writing 
poems—thoroughly messy poems—about the boy’s hair till every 
lout in Samos was singing about it. Smerdis is a decent lad, Ibykos, 
and he hated that sort of publicity; and when Anakreon took 
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to creeping up behind him and trying to stroke it, and grabbing at 
a curl as he took the cups round—twice he spilt the whole lot down 
the next man’s back—well, in the end he cut every curl off and looks 
like a prize-fighter ; and Anakreon is writing poems about that!’ 

Despite these unpleasing reports Ibykos was anxious to meet his 
fellow-poet. So, when an hour or so later a page announced that 
Anakreon was outside requesting an audience, Polykrates gave 
orders to admit him. It was evening now, and they were lounging 
on the terrace, Ibykos with eyes closed so that he need not see the 
gilded grapes, crawling in horrid realism over their decorative trellis, 
which had replaced Aiakes’ favourite black Chians. The terrace 
was now paved with alternate squares of white and blue, and 
Anakreon approached on the blue squares, holding his robe high over 
his embroidered sandals. He was a tall old man with a white beard. 

‘Renowned Polykrates,’ he began, ‘I have spent the day com- 
posing a song which I hope will induce our misguided young friend 
to re-grow his beautiful tresses. . . .’ 

‘No, no!’ interrupted Polykrates hastily, as Anakreon took 
out a roll of parchment and cleared his throat. ‘ I let you in because 
my dear friend Ibykos wanted to meet you. Smerdis is shut up 
in his own room.’ 

Anakreon groaned—then, remembering his manners, bowed pro- 
foundly to Ibykos. This threw him off his balance ; he staggered, 
and supported himself against the decorative trellis. 

‘Don’t knock that down ! ’ snapped Polykrates. 

Ibykos picked up the roll the aged poet had dropped, and 
returned it to him. ‘For a long time I have wanted to meet 
you,’ he said pleasantly. 

‘And I you, sir. It would be a fitting tribute to address you 
in one of your own inimitable choric metres . . . but I can’t get 
my tongue round them.’ He reached up and caressed a gilded 
tendril. ‘The soft hair of the grape,’ he murmured. 

‘For Heaven’s sake get him away from that trellis ! he’ll drag 
the whole thing down in a minute! I told you, Anakreon. .. . 

‘You told me I must not get drunk in the daytime. Why not? 
there are lots of better things to do in the evenings. Anyhow, I’m 
the most reticent of men even when I do have a drink or two; 
it isn’t as if I were hail-fellow-well-met with the city crowd—there’s 
a poem in that when I can collect my thoughts,’ he murmured hazily, 
then pulled himself together and addressed Ibykos. ‘If I could 
recollect any of your poems, dear sir, I would gladly quote them ; 
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but this Thracian tragedy of Smerdis’ hair—I mean the tragedy 
of Smerdis’ Thracian hair . . . everything is gone out of my 
head... .’ He went on muttering, but Ibykos had other fish to 


goer you say the boy was locked up?’ he asked Polykrates 
suddenly. 

‘Yes, not because of his hair, though ; he absolutely defied me, 
said he’d never grow it again whatever I did.’ 

‘Perfectly beastly being locked up on an evening like this.’ 
Ibykos walked to the end of the trellis-work, where a flight of steps 
led down into the garden, and looked indolently along the bank of 
shrubs that grew just below. Amid their luxuriant green a glint 
of red-gold had caught his eye. A boy, obviously the truant 
Smerdis, was creeping cautiously along below the trellis to where 
Anakreon’s ankles waited in bare and knobby defencelessness. A 
bright, ragged head rose clear from the greenery, and close to it a 
hand holding a long sharp hairpin. Then the boy saw Ibykos. 
‘Go on!’ Ibykos signalled. The next few minutes were given over 
to indescribable confusion. Yelling and hopping, Anakreon 
blundered against the trellis, clutched it, and dragged it down 
on himself. Poet, grapes and gilded tendrils and spiky trellis, 
inextricably tangled, lay in a heap at the feet of the infuriated 
Polykrates; and Ibykos, feeling that Anakreon and the new 
decorations had got for once their just deserts, left the scene un- 
obtrusively. He walked leisurely down the steps toward a fine 
thododendron-bed, where the long rays of the setting sun, finding 
something more ruddily golden than themselves, betrayed the 
culprit’s hiding-place. 


A week or so later Smerdis, perched on the lowest branch of 
the apple-tree under which Ibykos was lying, explained things : 

“You know, I was rather proud of my hair, but when that old 
—I simply can’t think of anything ghastly enough to call him— 
when he started making songs about it and .. ugh! It grew in 
curls, you know, and he used to get hold of one and sort of draw 
it out. The other boys simply howled about it.’ 

‘Naturally they did. Would you let it grow again if I wanted 
you to?’ 

“It’s sprouting a bit now,’ said Smerdis hopefully. ‘I’m glad 
you didn’t see me just at first. I had to cut it myself, and it all 
went into ends. Would you like me to let it grow?’ 
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‘Polykrates would. The new cup-bearer knocks his colour. 
scheme all to pieces.’ 

‘I’m sick of being a colour-scheme, or part of one.’ A wistful 
note crept into Smerdis’ voice. ‘And I’m having an awfully good 
time now, with nothing to do.’ 

Ibykos sat up. ‘Smerdis, what you want is a holiday, right 
away from Court and everything to do with it. A nice quiet 
country place, where you could grow your hair again without excit- 
ing the least interest. By the time you come back Anakreon will 
probably have developed a beard-complex and be chasing philo- 
sophers all round Samos.’ 

‘ Polykrates wouldn’t let me go.’ 

‘He would if I asked him.’ 

Smerdis looked down at Ibykos, who had settled back into his 
old position, hands folded under his head. The boy had been 
longing to go away, but this new friendship was changing everything. 
He admired Ibykos so much that it hurt, and the thought of parting 
from him was agony. 

‘ Wouldn’t you like a holiday ? Come down here—I can’t talk 
to a pair of legs.’ 

* Ibykos ! ’ 

‘I told you to come down.’ 

“Look here. ... I don’t think I want to go away. . . not 
just now.’ 

Ibykos looked. Far above, the branches made a green cavern 
shot with sunlight ; nearer, actually within reach, Smerdis’ slender 
brown feet wriggled with emotion. He reached up and caught hold 
of a toe. 

‘I’m going too. I need a rest terribly; and someone would 
have to go along with you to see your hair grew the right shape.’ 
The branch above him shook as something dropped from it on top 
ofhim. ‘Heaven and Earth! I didn’t tell you to come down like 


that!’ 


Polykrates was very loath to let Ibykos go, even for a short 
time, and was scarcely consoled by his promise to bring Smerdis 
back in all his former glories. Ibykos, however, had his way, and 
the two set out together for Crete, to enjoy a few months’ hunting 
in the celebrated forests of that now quiet island. Anakreon, under 
the misconception that they were only crossing to the mainland, 
wrote an ode to Artemis of Leukophris, entreating her to give the 
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fair Smerdis good sport. Artemis, powerful in Crete as in Magnesia, 
granted the prayer. 


On the night which saw the return of the travellers to Samos 
Polykrates gave a banquet in their honour. The banqueting-hall 
was decorated entirely in autumnal tints; red-gold foliage was 
twined about the pillars, and the couches were draped in white, 
so that Smerdis’ regained beauty should appear to the best 
advantage. At Ibykos’ request the boy alone was made guest of 
honour; at his request, too, a last-minute invitation was sent to 
Anakreon, though it was thought better to place him at a side- 
table so that no unseemly conduct should mar the pleasures of the 
evening. Ibykos himself, from motives of politeness, occupied a 
similar position on the other side of the hall. With wine and song 
the banquet went merrily on. Smerdis’ description of their exploits 
in the hunting-field, though not altogether believed, were loudly 
applauded; and the encounter, described by Ibykos, with a 
descendant of the Minotaur—whom they had fortunately been able 
to convince that they were not Athenians, and were therefore from 
his point of view inedible—created such an uproar that a double 
round of drinks was needed to restore order. It was after this 
that Polykrates remembered that excellent piece of advice ‘ Hither 
the table leave,’ etc. He declaimed it right through for old sake’s 
sake, making exactly the same errors as when he had recited it to 
his grandfather ; this excited recollections so tender that he called 
loudly for Ibykos to come and lie beside him. While the change 
was being effected, Anakreon was observed creeping round the back 
of the hall, drawing ever nearer to the couch where Smerdis lay. 
On being led back to his own table he wept a little and then proposed 
that everyone should drink to the guest of honour’s Thracian locks. 
Polykrates, who had intended to propose this toast himself, was 
annoyed, but repressed his anger and seconded the proposal. When 
the toast had been drunk amid suitable applause, he called on 
Smerdis to reply. Covered in blushes, the boy gazed appealingly 
at Ibykos, who accepted the situation with his usual easy grace. 
Making his way to the couch where Smerdis reclined between two 
young companions, he dislodged the nearer and stood beside his 
comrade, laying an affectionate hand on his shoulder. 

‘Sir ’—he bowed to Polykrates—‘ and comrades all, the task 
... the pleasure . . . with which I am honoured—that of replying 
on behalf of my young friend Smerdis’ (here Anakreon groaned 
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audibly) ‘ can be simply and quickly performed. From the bottom 
of our hearts we thank you.’ (At the use of the plural Anakreon 
was observed to shiver.) ‘But to the guest of honour I should 
like to address a few words of my own—or rather, not of my own; 
for nothing I could invent would be so suitable as the words of 
my dear friend on my left.’ He waved toward Anakreon, who 
gulped twice and half-rose from his couch ; then went on, running 
gentle fingers over the red-gold curls close to him, 


‘I love to play with you; you have such pretty ways.’ 


From the table on the left came a choking sound. Anakreon 
of Teos had composed his last melos ; half-swallowed his last grape- 
pip; and looked his last on the hirsute beauties of the world. 


A DANCE-LILT: 
THE FLOWERS OF EDINBURGH (1810). 


We have seen them going: we have watched them, knowing 
That the slow tide flowing from the eastern sea 

Would bring no more again, back from Portugal or Spain, 
Full many of the fairest of that bonnie company. 


We have heard a voice humming, ’mid the fifing and the drumming 
Down the Canongate coming like a river running free— 

‘Oh, gaze on them no more, for that hungry foreign shore 
Will claim many of the fairest of your bonnie company !’ 


With the horse-hoofs clapping, with the sword-tip a-tapping 
And the long coat flapping on each well-set knee, 
They would vanish down the street, while the march the drummers 
beat 
Drowned our tears for the passing of that bonnie company. 


But the woman’s heart at need would find few to give her heed 
*Mid the trampling of the steed and the trumpet’s harsh decree, 

While lancer and dragoon clattered onwards to the tune: 
‘Oh, the Flowers of Edinburgh are a bonnie company !’ 

JAMES FERGUSSON. 
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I am bereft. My stock subject fails me. Think of it! I wanted 
to yarn about trout-fishing ; and I find I have not the heart to do 
so. Even my diary has been pigeon-holed. How can one draw 
happy inspiration from a season insulted so persistently by deluges 
and chill gales? Where, then—you will ask—is the philosophy 
of which we anglers boast ? I answer honestly. For the moment, 
it has fled . . . but, stay! You have given me my cue. Readily 
as it may be punctured, conceit is a serviceable philosophy ; and 
it shall solace me now. I will reflect boastfully upon a privilege 
possessed to-day by few other men. To take advantage of this 
privilege would be indelicate ; but, since the right to do so is vested 
in me by the custom of the sea, I am very proud of my right. 

Because I have sailed—mark the word !—sailed five times round 
the Horn, I am entitled to spit to windward. No less; though 
’twould seem a mere laurel wreath for so meritorious an achieve- 
ment. . 

On the ‘ Barbary Coast’ (which is not African, but an old term 
for Frisco Sailor-town) the privilege was sometimes bestowed in 
advance; and I dare say Poor Old Reuben Ranzo, the tailor— 
of whom the shanty-man so dolorously would sing—was first 
“persuaded ’ to stagger round the buffalo-horn stuck upright on 
a table in a crimp’s back parlour, before being completely doped, 
stuffed into a suit of dungarees, and, with his face and hands 
darkened with walnut juice, finally dumped into the fo’c’stle of 
the hard-case whaler, there to be taught another trade, by means 
of belaying-pin soup and seaboot-pie. ‘Shanghai-ing,’ they called 
this method of making sailors ; but the crimps had to be in a very 
jovial mood, before prefacing it with the sorry jest. 

The last case of Shanghai-ing that I witnessed, occurred early 
one bitter winter’s morning on an Kast River pier in New York. 
Rebelling feebly at the last moment, the victim was punched into 
unconsciousness again and flung into the tug which took him and 
his fellow-unfortunates to the ship awaiting her crew below the 


1 Shakings: remnants of old rope: ship’s junk of all sorts: the perquisite 
of the bo’sun. 
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Statue of Liberty. My protestations were cut short by a whart- 
labourer, who, in kindness, bade me ‘ Bite on it!’ and hustled me 
aboard my own vessel. 

‘Now, son,’ he advised, ‘ you’re marked ; so, if you must go 
ashore, go right up-town ; and, if you must come back at night, 
keep in the middle of the road down here; and, if a feller sings 
out to ask the time, don’t you stay to pull out your watch. You 
leg it smart.’ 

That night, on my way back to the ship past the wharves, I 
heard quick footsteps behind me, and then a hail. The place was 
ill-lighted ; and I legged it, smart. As a matter of fact, it was 
only my skipper who wanted to overhaul me for company; but 
the episode had its grim side. While fleeing at top speed I was 
forced to take in my stride the body of a man lying in the road- 
way; and we learnt next day that he had been stabbed dead. 
For those who would condemn our callousness, I add that mine 
was the result of pure funk ; and that my Skipper turned the blind 
eye and fled also, because he suspected a trick by no means un- 
common. He, too, knew quite enough about the buffalo-horn— 
that Good Samaritans in dark sailor-town (so close to the noble 
Statue of Liberty!) might round the real Horn, in reward for 
misplaced charity. 

This actual rounding of Old Cape Stiff was not always rough ; 
the English Channel can provide worse terrors; and, fortunately, 
I never went West about—a fact which true sailormen will appre- 
ciate. Still, if Diego Ramirez does deign to let you slip past east- 
ward without much challenge, the rigorous old outlier knows well 
enough that you have earned the respite while running your East- 
ing-down, Great Circle Sailing under the Pacific; and that you 
are about to earn it again on the northward slant into the Atlantic 
—when cruising icebergs will loom up suddenly out from the mists 
while you head up for the Falklands; and afterwards, just when 
you are beginning to anticipate the jolly South-East Trades, dry 
decks and fair sleep o’ nights, out from the Plate may rush a pam- 
pero, to teach you better. Hogs, dogs and sailors—that is how we 
were classed in the Era of Sail; and there were times when we 
voiced our resentment. Growl you may, but go you must—that 
was the way of it. 

Aye, we growled often and enough, and hungered for the soft 
life ‘in steam’; but secretly we were proud of ourselves in those 
hard-handed windjammer days ; fancied ourselves as ‘ hard cases’ 
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—as, in truth, we had to be on occasion, whether we liked it or 
not. 

I remember overhauling close a tramp steamer abreast of Staten 
Island, lining the lee rail, jeering at her, and proffering an imaginary 
tow-rope. She was the Dunern, light-laden; we could hear the 
unmistakable thump and thrash that told of a blade shed from 
her propeller ; and we had no envy for those aboard her, although 
we were down to our marks, a wet ship with life-lines rigged fore 
and aft. Said the boy next to me: ‘If that bundle of scrap-iron 
were the only steamboat in the world, I’d stick to sail, rather than 
join her.’ I give the trivial remark for the sake of the sequel. 
Several years afterwards I met this boy outside the West India 
Docks. Both of us had gone ‘into steam’ as officers; and, be- 
hold! my old shipmate was third mate of the Dunern. It isn’t 
wise to talk unguardedly off the Horn. Down yonder when it 
pretends to be affable the sea has an air of listening with a peculiar, 
almost malignant intent, as if waiting for an opportunity to con- 
found you. So, too, in the stark calms of the Tropics—during one 
of which the ship I was in drifted eight miles backward in three 
devastating weeks, and men fought from sheer boredom. Inci- 
dentally, one morning during that calm we counted twenty-three 
sailing-ships, none of which had been in sight overnight, and every 
one of which had vanished before the next sunset. There was no 
wind—how did they come ; how did they go ? 

Why did I go to sea? Like many another boy, often when 
physical endurance was drained and existence a misery I have 
asked myself that question. ‘Who wouldn’t sell a farm and go to 
sea?’ was the old shellback’s favourite cry of self-derision when 
times and the sea were hard. Metaphorically, I had sold my farm, 
from which the nearest sea was exactly one hundred miles distant. 
Warnings had no effect. I knew—and still know—that the sea 
called ; and I just had to be allowed to go, otherwise I should have 
run away from home. Perhaps it was inherited instinct. Was I 
a fool? No—but I soon learnt that I was labelled one. 

‘This is my son,’ said my father, introducing me to my pro- 
spective skipper whom we encountered in the cuddy. ‘He wants 
to go to sea.’ 

‘More fool he!’ was the reply. ‘There aren’t many sucking 
Nelsons about nowadays.’ And there the interview ended. 

I didn’t like that old sea-dog. I liked neither the flowered 
velvet smoking-cap fitting tightly above the hairy ears; nor his 
VOL. LXXII.—No. 429, N.S. 22 
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coldly derisive eyes beneath their tufts; nor his sparse, grizzled- 
ginger beard ; nor yet his check trousers and carpet slippers. Even 
his blue and brass-bound reefer jacket (worn grudgingly, I’ll swear, 
as a sop to etiquette while in dock) made no amends; and I was 
glad when, later on, I joined the ship for sea, to find that another 
Master had been appointed. As a well-known sea-captain recently 
has written in his memoirs, we were always a hybrid crowd in the 
Merchant Service—a term that I much prefer to the Mercantile 
Marine. The oddity in smoking-cap and carpet slippers was a fine 
seaman—none better; but he had come in ‘through the hawse- 
pipe’; and, although translation aft and up the rungs of pro- 
motion had been thoroughly deserved, it had not softened his 
manners or his method of discipline. His name was always coupled 
with an adjective anywhere on the Seven Seas or where sailormen 
foregathered ashore. 

The new Captain, on the contrary, fulfilled all my best hopes. 
Bluff and red-faced, rotund and jolly, he, too, was a fine seaman ; 
who was destined in after years to prove both himself and his 
training by sailing to port his wall-sided, pole-masted cargo 
steamer under a jury-rig of awnings and tarpaulins across 1,400 
miles of Southern Ocean. Even the ship’s engineers admitted on 
that occasion that a ‘ Bridge Ornament’ could be of some use; 
and the underwriters, I believe, were generous; but, since only 
one other man aboard had sail experience, the strain left an indelible 
mark. This Captain went back into sail. Now, may the grass 
ever grow green and sweet above him; for he gained the respect 
of all hands, and a real affection from us boys, whom, nevertheless, 
he made to work like niggers. I liked him all the more—from a 
distance, be it understood—when I learnt that he hailed from a 
neighbouring county and was a keen fly-fisherman. On retiring 
from the sea, he died, alas! on the eve of setting forth upon a 
fishing holiday. Are there any trout in the Styx? I'll wager he 
put the question to old Charon. 

So fine a Captain deserved a good First Mate; and of all the 
sailormen I have met the Mate of my first sailing-ship was the best. 
Tall and tapering from wide shoulders: lean and sinewy: with 
long, swinging arms and silent tread: brought up in hard-case 
ships whose names alone made sailors think twice before signing 
on—he looked a ‘ bucko,’ and his instincts corresponded. Even 
our tyrant old bo’sun and the older dour Scottish ‘ Chips ’ (reputed 
to own a row of houses in Poplar) held the Mate supreme in sea- 
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manship and in the intimate knowledge of the ship herself that 
is peculiarly their own. Once only did I hear a man give him a 
back-answer ; and that was in dock on the night before we sailed. 
One of the crew, late in joining the ship, and a little under the 
weather, unfortunately encountered the Mate as he stepped aboard. 
It went like this: 

‘You're late.’ 

‘ What——? ’ 

One blow . . . then, to a group of us boys standing near-by : 

‘Carry him and his dunnage to the fo’c’stle.’ 

Shanties, to-day, are a popular entertainment; and, paren- 
thetically, Terry’s or Vaughan Williams’s settings of Shenandoah 
have a haunting beauty; but the incident narrated above will 
explain the true meaning of the word ‘blow’ in another shanty 
entitled Blow the man down. By the North Atlantic ‘ packet-rats ’ 
the Mates were called the First, Second, or Third Blower; because 
often a Mate gained and kept both position and discipline entirely 
by his capacity to knock men down when occasion demanded. 
When I had passed my first Board of Trade examination in London 
I was offered the job of Second Mate and bo’sun of a four-masted 
barque then lying in New York. ‘ But’—added the official 
hesitatingly, after eyeing my youthful face and slim ten-stone— 
‘Well, can you grow a moustache on the way across ?’ 

I chose, instead, a tramp steamer, bound East, with a native 
crew, joining her in Glasgow ; and, since each officer was provided 
with a Chinese boy for servant, I imagined myself in heaven, 
bewildered though I was by my totally strange surroundings and 
duties. Speaking of Chinamen reminds me. While in Shanghai 
I noticed a very tall and burly fellow, with round hat and button, 
and quilted silken tunic, looking down into No. 2 hatch, and I 
began speaking to him in pidgin. At once he checked me. ‘My 
boy,’ he said, in fatherly tones, ‘I can talk English quite as well 
as you.’ I apologised, and we became friends. His ninetieth 
birthday was approaching; and he invited me to a ceremony, 
during which every one of his descendants knelt before him and 
drank a cup of tea. It was, I suppose, an expression of ancestral 
reverence and personal respect; but he confessed to me that he 
was ‘ rather bored ’ by watching eighty-four cups of tea being drunk 
in succession at his knees. But he provided me with an immense 
interest, not only in his charming and cultured personality, but 
because, amongst others, he possessed an oil painting of a tea- 
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clipper, signed by her Captain, who was my own great-uncle. Qo, 
perhaps, heredity did have something to do with my longing for 
the sea. Oddly enough, that great-uncle’s long blue coat, with 
its sword-slit and quaint pale-blue lambs-wool braiding and frogs, 
came into my possession recently, after long usage ashore in amateur 
theatricals. Captains of tea-clippers had a pretty conceit of them- 
selves, ’tis true; but the sword-slit does not betoken swagger, 
Cutlasses were worn for use in those days by Merchant seamen in 
the China Seas. At all events, the incident has led my narrative 
back to sail. 

It must not be thought that all sailing-ships—even American 
—were ruled by the fist, boot and belaying-pin ; or that they were 
‘work ’-houses and hungry-gutted. The average ship, like the 
average voyage, was a compromise. One struck bad patches, 
certainly ; but, on the whole, the life aboard was a good one. It 
bred men; and it taught us to recognise a man. Thus, we were 
proud of our First Mate; loved him, though we jumped when he 
gave an order. I am happy to record that we tamed him. Why! 
—long before he left us to become a Channel pilot he wore a collar 
(polo) and black tie, as a matter of course ; he even possessed boiled 
shirts for high occasions; and his fierce blue eyes had gained a 
twinkle. But, hold on !—perhaps it would be more gallant to give 
the credit to the charming Australian lass who became his wife. 

I like best to recall him, a Viking figure in its gleaming mail 
of oilskin, standing finely balanced beside the helmsman during a 
Southern Ocean gale: his long, fair moustaches and beard (the 
growth of a passage) parted and swept backward : his blue eyes— 
red-rimmed from a steely wind, stinging spray and rain—steadfast, 
alert, and ever watching—while, over all, that roaring, hissing 
tumult of a real ‘ snorter,’ with the shrill harping of the ship her- 
self and the defiant clanging of the cargo-ports, as they swung-to 
on the weather roll. The galley may have been swept overboard ; 
and for several days you may have existed on hard-tack and a 
bare whack of drinking water; your berth may have been gutted 
by a sea, which half-drowned you and left you with not a stitch 
of dry clothing or bedding; it may be an ‘all-hands’ night, and 
you may have spent an hour and a half aloft fighting to subdue 
one sail alone, until your nails are worn to the quick and knuckles 
bleeding, while the man next to you on the foot-rope blasphemes, 
unaware that he does so, and another shouts suddenly: ‘ Who 
wouldn’t sell a ruddy farm and go to sea?’; you may look down 
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and be unable to see the main-deck rails, not even the cavernous 
troughs between the giant waves, because of the spindrift blown 
horizontally from their breaking crests and veiling all. You see 
bits of the ship like a half-submerged reef—the rest is water ; and, 
as once again she lunges headlong into a chasm, another bitter 
voice assails her: ‘Oh! sail wnder, you cow!’ You are hanging 
on by the skin of your teeth ; and, presently, you must go down 
into the smother below—but, aft there on the poop, the Mate is 
standing ; you know that he has been through what you are endur- 
ing, and that, now, his is the harder task—and, because you have 
an infinite trust, somehow, exultation grips you ;. and you forget 
yourself. The life aboard a sailing-ship!—there is nothing to 
compare with it, my masters. 

Some incidents are sacred. There is one about which I have 
always kept silence; but the passing of the years shall give it 
release. It happened, ‘down there,’ that, as a junior officer, I 
sent a first-voyager aloft in a gale, to make up a gasket that had 
come adrift out on the main yard-arm. The ship lurched, his feet 
slid along the foot-rope, and he fell overboard. We were running, 
at the time, under fore and main lower topsails and reefed foresail ; 
and, as might be expected, we travelled a longish distance before 
we could heave-to and lower a boat. The watch had been standing- 
by; no ‘jobs’ were possible on the flooded decks. Someone aft 
let go a life-buoy and the pole-buoy; and a particular chum of 
mine, belonging to the watch-below, ran, half-clad, up the mizzen 
rigging, hoping vainly to direct us. Volunteers manned the boat, 
and I found myself in charge. It was hopeless from the outset. 
All we had to go by was a seaman’s sense of direction; and the 
boy overboard was clad in a suit of oilskins with the trousers lashed 
round heavy sea-boots. At the end of an hour and a half we had 
made little headway, and had seen nothing living except the alba- 
tross and mollymauk which we hoped might guide us, by grouping 
about the boy, if he floated; and we had lost sight of the ship. 
Well, superb seamanship aboard her alone enabled us at last to 
pick up her bare upper masts and yards when we topped a wave. 
For us, the return was the more hazardous—it is easier always to 
face the sea—-and, if it had been bad enough to clear the ship, it 
was by a miracle that we got aboard her again another hour later. 
They had hung life-lines over the lee quarter, and the Captain 
shouted for us all to lay hold and climb up them; but the old 
Scots carpenter (whom I have mentioned) could not bear the idea. 
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‘ Nay, nay, laddie,’ he said to the Captain ; ‘save the boat.’ And 
we did so. Put it all down to the grace of God. 

‘Is any man here not satisfied that all has been done? .. , 
Speak up, men!’ 

A blinding rain squall had enveloped us. There was no answer, 

‘Square away!’ 

We hauled in silence. 

Now, let me get to the heart of the matter. It chanced, that 
voyage, that we had passenger a sky-pilot come for his health’s 
sake ; and, on the Sunday before, he had persuaded the ‘ Old Man’ 
to rig up a tent church on the poop for Holy Sacrament. One 
other only had the courage—yes, it was that—to attend the service ; 
and he was the boy whom we had left behind. His photograph, 
sent to me by his father, is before me now, hanging near my rod 
and net. I salute him. 

My love of fishing led me to fall foul of the Mate on my first 
voyage. The South-East Trades had fallen light. Aft, the Skipper 
was trying to grain a couple of dolphin that appeared every now 
and again under the counter. I felt envious. The watch on deck 
were all at work on jobs near the poop; and, instead of trying to 
sleep out my afternoon watch-below in the stuffy berth, I purloined 
a harpoon from Chips’ locker and sneaked on to the fo’c’stle-head, 
intending to try for porpoise, which have a habit of keeping station 
ahead with their tails just in front of the stem. They take turns, 
almost as if it were a game. Needing a strong line, and knowing 
that no one else would provide one, I made fast the lazy sheet of 
a jib to the harpoon, and descended over the bows to a perch on 
the martingale stays. Porpoise came, and, by and by, I got fast 
into one mottled with white, leprous-looking patches and weighing, 
probably, the best part of a ton. It wasn’t a question of giving 
line ; the ‘fish’ took it all and very nearly myself with it. The 
jib-sheet whipped from its coils through the fair-lead, snubbed— 
and snapped ; and by the time I had recovered my balance, por- 
poise, harpoon and several fathoms of best manilla had vanished 
for ever. Then it was that I heard a bellow of rage above me, 
looked up, and beheld the Mate. Flagrante delicto ...I bear 
no malice. Besides, there are ways of getting one’s own back, 
one of which I may safely reveal now. 

The less painful part of my punishment was the extra task of 
overhauling and stopping with twine all the buntlines and leech- 

lines on main and mizzen every day for a fortnight, during my 
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watch-below. I accepted the penance with philosophy, because 
there are few positions more exhilarating and entrancing than being 
aloft on a sailing-ship in fine weather. In spite of the horizon, 
one gains a sense of the infinite that is seldom felt when on deck ; 
and—unless the Mate has a particular eye upon you—the ship 
herself may be forgotten. You sway gently and utterly alone, in 
space. But, often, there is much to be seen; and it was while 
taking a ‘spell-ho’ on the main skysail-yard, after stopping up 
the gear, that I made out a school of whales far out on the weather 
bow and, midway between them and the ship, a strange, solid- 
looking patch. I descended thoughtfully ; mounted the lee ladder 
on to the poop, in order to complete my task on the mizzen; and 
noticed the Old Man and the Mate gazing out over the weather 
rail, as if they, too, had seen the strange patch. They gave me 
a casual glance; and my thoughtfulness became concrete. I 
reported what I had seen. ‘It looked like ambergzis, sir,’ I added 
solemnly ; although, to be honest, I knew nothing about the stuff, 
except vaguely that it was connected with whales and perfumery, 
and was reputed to be more precious than gold. I banked on a 
similar lack of precise knowledge in the minds of my superiors, 
but hoped that the magic word ‘ambergris,’ suggesting fabulous 
riches, might lead to the lowering of a boat, with the probability 
of myself at an oar, and of my incomplete job up the mizzen being 
forgotten or remitted. 

The long chance came off. The mainsail was hauled up, the 
main yards were backed while ‘ambergris,’ in some mysterious 
way, inspired the ship’s company from end to end. The watch- 
below came running out on deck. There was a scramble for coveted 
positions in the quarter-boat, from which I had already stripped 
its cover, and from which I did not intend to be evicted. We 
pushed off: the Mate, highly good-humoured, in the stern-sheets : 
the boat laden with a miscellany of empty tins, bottles, and good- 
ness-knows-what other utensils, most of which had been flung into 
her by envious shipmates, with earnest appeals not to forget their 
interests. 

We reached the patch. Picture it floating sluggishly upon a 
sparkling expanse of sea—semi-opaque, indeterminate in colour, 
viscous, slimy, and entirely repulsive. But the magic of the word 
‘ambergris’ held. Utensils were filled ; and not even the disgust- 
ing job of cleaning the boat before she was hoisted ; not even the 
fact that so much of it had been left to waste damped the satis- 
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faction of the treasure-trove. How the official portion was allotted 
I do not know. In the half-deck certainly there was friction ; and 
in the fo’c’stle there was one fight, at the least, before the second 
dog-watch ‘ parliament’ was concluded. Never mind whether or 
not I shared in this division of the spoils. I have quite enough on 
my conscience already. I need not even tell you that what we 
scooped so triumphantly from the sea and with so much trouble 
shared out, was not ambergris. Having a better general knowledge 
than the Merchant Sailor of those days, you have been laughing 
at us from the first mention of the damned word. 

Our own better education soon began. An odour that no ship 
should possess, at first hardened our hearts against doubt—for was 
not ambergris connected with perfumery? Yet some things are 
not to be borne. One by one, from their places of safe-keeping 
tin, bottle or pot of the loathsome stuff was furtively dumped 
overside during the dark night-watches, until none remained. | 
often wonder when the Mate dumped his share. I often wonder 
why the Skipper, standing pensively and alone by my side when 
I was at the wheel, suddenly shot a glance at me and ejaculated 
softly: ‘You young devil!’ then hastily began his evening con- 
stitutional up and down the poop, as if he had not spoken. At 
all events, when we arrived in port not even liquor betrayed the 
lips of anyone aboard that ship to utter the word ‘ ambergris,’ 
We had our proper pride, you see, and were perfectly satisfied 
with such knowledge as we had gained. 

The effect of liquor is proverbially freakish. I know it well 
enough—and, for a reason unknown, in almost every ship I have 
sailed in, I was picked out to attend the police-courts and bail out 
‘drunks’ or watch the case on the ship’s and their behalf. I 
remember, long after losing that fine boy overboard, coming down 
late one night to Dalgety’s Wharf in Sydney, N.S.W. After 
traversing the ill-famed Argyle Cut, I had to pass down a long, 
lighted covered way between the wool-stores, and thence to the 
darker wharf through a sort of postern door. Here I encountered 
the most dangerous type of ‘ drunk,’ one whose perceptions and 
physical reactions are apparently keyed-up, rather than dulled. 
Oblivion, when it comes, takes this sort like a pole-axe; but my 
ruffian knew exactly what he wanted to do; and he was, in fact, 
knocking down every man who stepped through the postern, and 
doing it with precision. I learnt this afterwards. He met me face 
to face; his right elbow was bent backward ready for the swift 
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jab; and instinctively I knew I was ‘ for it,’ with no escape. In- 
stead, suddenly he flung both arms round my neck and kissed me. 
Call it maudlin, if you like; but the mark of affection was not 
wholly alcoholic. ~ Old-time fo’c’stle sailors, drunk or sober, some- 
times did not hesitate to kiss another man. Besides, this fellow 
hailed from Quebec. With a flourish, he stood aside. ‘ Pass, 
chum,’ he said magnanimously. ‘ You were in the boat with me.’ 

I recognised him, then. He had been the best man in the boat 
on that tragic occasion; and I am not ashamed to say that on 
our return pull to the ship, of my own accord I had relinquished 
the tiller to him and taken his oar, because I knew of his experience 
cod-fishing on the Newfoundland Banks. Anyhow, in gratitude 
I bailed him out next day. 

Drunkenness is an unsavoury topic. In those days we took it 
as a matter of course, and were agreeably surprised if half the hands 
were capable of working the ship out of port. Still, there is a 
brighter side. I remember, at anchor in Hong Kong, watching a 
sampan pass under our counter. In the bows upon a heap of 
bundles lay our Chinese Chief Steward, who had stop-gapped for 
a ‘cousin’ during a voyage, and was now going ashore, paid off. 
The quietest and most dignified old gentleman for seven months 
past, he had been celebrating his first hour of freedom in the 
Steward’s cabin. His cousin, now on duty, was as sober as the 
butler of an archbishop; but tubby little Ah Su lay on his back 
upon those bundles, with his bare arms and legs ‘ milling ’ furiously, 
and laughing in a high falsetto—just like a very fat, happy baby 
kicking and crowing on a pillow, but incredibly old, and ‘ gloriously ’ 
drunk. Yet he caught sight of, and recognised me. 

‘You blurry goo’man! You blurry goo’man!’ With squeaks 
and squeals, thus he gave witness to my character, and thus old 
Ah Su passed out of my life, but left behind an affectionate, laughing 
memory. 

And now let me explain his praise. There is nothing a China- 
man likes better than pork—fresh pork, though pork-and-beans 
from a tin is not despised. When we were in port Ah Su, unable 
to write English, always came to me to write the compradore’s lists, 
which went through our Agent’s office for settlement. He would 
close my cabin door, stand solemnly with his hands tucked within 
his capacious sleeves, and dictate. At the end, he would pause ; 
then, in a far-away voice : ‘ Sis pounsee po’ke.’ The amount never 
varied, 
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* What for, all that pork ?’ I would sternly demand. 

*Mo’ bettah you lite sis pounsee po’ke ’—a gentle, reproving 
persistence. 

It became a ritual that, I believe, Ah Su enjoyed as much as 
I did, although he never smiled. The pork, of course, was 
‘squeeze’; and, on finding that he got away with it without 
bringing official censure on me, I had no further compunction. In 
return, my washing bills arrived mysteriously receipted, and [ 
gained relief from all petty troubles in my contact with Chinamen, 
not only on the ship and in Hong Kong, but up and down the 
coast and over in Japan. Among Chinamen of the seaboard a 
white officer’s character travels ahead of him; and, once it has 
been made, he cannot escape it. Pork made mine; and it served 
me well, whatever strict moralists would say. On the China Coast 
custom governed ethics ; and, although I do not claim that morals 
are a matter of geography, I maintain that Chinese ethics, as I 
found them, are only bad when the Westerner has created an abuse 
of Eastern custom. I met many Chinese ‘ gentlemen,’ rich and 
poor; and, in this respect, I found no difference from the home 
product. 

In that ship we carried deck passengers from Singapore to Hong 
Kong. They swarmed aboard, and no tickets were asked for. It 
was a profitable, though risky business. Chinese pirates had the 
habit of making the passage as peaceful coolies, until the rendezvous 
at sea with their brethren’s pair of junks was reached ; and then, 
‘Hell was up and popping.’ Still, 250 passengers at from six to 
twelve dollars a head could not be disdained, since only space and 
water were provided. Half-way up the China Sea an interesting 
event took place. All the deck passengers were herded on to the 
after-deck, whence they filed through one narrow alley-way past 
the Mate, who sat in his cabin doorway at the receipt of custom, 
and with a large bow! of ‘ disinfected’ water at his side. A pas- 
senger who could not show an official ticket had to shell out twelve 
dollars, dropping the cash into the bowl; and soon it became 
evident that there had been some method in the Mate’s indifference 
toward the wild scramble of the embarkation in Singapore. On 
the average, 100 unfortunates were thus caught trying to make a 
free passage ; and at the end of the job the Mate filled a canvas 
bag made specially to hold sixty dollars, which he delivered for 
official entry to the Captain, who had tactfully kept out of the 
way, in the spirit of ‘no belong my pidgin ’—which, here, may be 
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translated : ‘ Live and let live.’ A simple sum in arithmetic will 
show the extent of the Mate’s ‘squeeze ’—and again I offer no 
defence. 

The wicked did not always flourish. Fate, sometimes, was 
cruel. One Mate, having speculated in goats, shipped twenty-five 
of them without bills of lading. By night, just before sailing, he 
housed his flock, out of sight and sound under the poop. He did 
not know that the Second Mate had already stowed there surplus 
bags of rice that his hatches would not take. Goats are hardy 
brutes ; they could do without light, air or water for the one-day 
passage between ports; but they ate the rice—gorged on it: and 
when, on taking delivery, the humane consignee insisted on an 
instant supply of water for them there was unpleasantness all round, 
because the goats drank deep, and died. 

It seems I cannot steer clear of the toubles caused by drink- 
ing ; but I will refrain from telling the sad story of the embarkation, 
during the Boer War, of a certain ‘ Battery ’"—nor will I attempt 
to describe the strange martial music of the band which played for 
the heroes whose assembly upon the wharf matched so admirably 
its syncopation. No doubt, from military archives a soldierly 
reference to the weakness of man might be dug up; so, too, from 
the files it might be learnt how the preliminary pomp and circum- 
stance of the civic send-off merged gustily into tears of . . . but, 
no! Australian Sydney would never forgive me. Besides, ‘ Dodge 
trouble’ has always been my motto. 

I dodged it once when coming up the London River in the 
smartest of smart passenger boats, whose ‘Commander’ had the 
combined self-esteem of an aristocrat and a provincial mayor. 
His one regret was that the Merchant Service were (according to 
legend) permitted by the Admiralty to wear epaulettes anywhere 
except on their shoulders ; and an officer (I dare not write ‘ Mate’ 
in this connection) who showed plebeian leanings was shot at dawn. 
Imagine this Commander sharing the bridge, grudgingly, with the 
river pilot while, as Third Officer, I stood immaculately at the 
‘telegraph.’ Now, there is in Wales a village which has known 
me from my infancy, and whose sons automatically follow the sea. 
One of them, a great friend of mine, had risen to command ; and 

here he was, apparently doing his utmost to ram us, dancing and 
waving his billy-cock hat on the bridge of his grimy little stove- 
pipe collier, and tooting joyously on his steam-whistle. Our Com- 
mander nearly went mad. As we shaved past each other, he leant 
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outboard and forsook gentility while I, thanking heaven that the 
shouting of my name was thus forestalled, averted my face, ‘ cut’ 
the Welsh friend who so ardently wanted to greet ‘ Hafren bach’ 
in passing. Poor fellow !—a German submarine made his wife a 
widow. 

Once again I dodged trouble. In Beira, I was signing for Mails 
transhipped from a Bullard King boat, whose officer suddenly 
ejaculated : 

‘Your name Hafren ?’ 

‘I have always thought so,’ I replied. 

‘Ever been in Sydney ?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘ Well ’—ominously—‘ I’ve got something for you.’ 

‘Er—yes ?’ 

‘Yes! The last time I was walking down George Street, a 
fellow stopped me. ‘‘ You’re Hafren ”’—and before I could say 
“No,” he gave me a smack in the eye.’ 

‘Something with ice in it,’ I suggested soothingly, as I rang 
for the bar-room steward. 

* HAFREN.’ 





THE SEVEN GATES. 
BY ADA B. TEETGEN. 


I. 
It is said to be impossible that anyone should disappear nowadays, 
leaving absolutely no trace. ‘Odd when you thought of it,’ how- 
ever, wrote Galsworthy, ‘ millions of people every day leaving their 
houses, offices, shops, on the way to the next place were as lost 
to the world as stones in a pond.’ 

The mysterious vanishing of young Toplady in September 19— 
was a case in point. Well and care-free, he had called one morning 
at the office of the Weekly Plum, seen the sub-editor for a moment, 
and stepped out into Fleet Street never to be heard of again. 

That the mystery of his fate was ever cleared up—and it proved 
to be one of the most gruesome and appalling fates that could 
befall a human being—was due in no wise to any of the enquiries 
set up about him. Years afterwards a fellow-journalist reporting 
for the paper at a local Assizes happened to be struck with a start- 
ling idea arising out of one of the cases. It was thisidea which, 
resolving another tragedy, precipitated yet a third, and cleared 
up the first. 

The story was a curious affair altogether. It can best be told 
in as straightforward and unvarnished a way as possible. 


Il. 


Some few years ago Tolbeach, Editor of the Weekly Plum, had 
been hard put to for arresting headlines in the silly season. It 
was about the time agitation had been getting up over the associa- 
tion of white girls with Chinese. 

Tolbeach took it into his head to try out a somewhat persistent 
young free-lance journalist called Edward Toplady by sending him 
down to East London to do a few topical articles on that strange 
settlement off the West India Dock Road, which, bounded by 
Limehouse Causeway and Pennyfields, and confined within a few 
neighbouring streets, constitutes London’s ‘ Chinatown.’ 

Toplady found this commission entirely to his liking. He hit, 
indeed, on a real Chinatown romance, and was unearthing a mine 
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of weird practices in connection with all sorts of queer Tongs (or 
secret Chinese societies), when the Plum got rather more of a 
sensation out of Toplady than the editor had bargained for. The 
young man suddenly vanished. He was last seen, as far as any- 
one could ascertain, by the conductor of a tram who collected 
his fare about four o’clock that same afternoon towards the far 
end of the Victoria Dock Road. The hue and cry got up for him 
throughout the Press. He was sought by the police and by the 
B.B.C. without the least result. No more ‘copy’ from his pen 
was received by the Plum; no word of him was ever heard at 
Putney or by his people at Broadstairs. They even dragged part 
of Limehouse Reach. ... His body was never recovered—sup- 
posing accident or foul play had befallen him—nor any of his 
clothing, or the small personal belongings known to be about him 
at that time. 

In the light of this enquiry Toplady’s Chinatown ‘copy’ was 
subjected to a very different scrutiny from that it had received 
by Tolbeach. 

As a result of this a raid was carried out upon the premises 
of a man called Ho Ling, the original of one of Toplady’s characters, 
‘Sung Dee’ ; and enquiries were made at a London hospital where 


a woman lay critically ill with brain fever, but—again, without 
tangible result. 


III. 


Perhaps Toplady’s own ‘stuff’ can best carry on the story 
from this point. 

After a few wonderful lines of description— 

‘ For this ’ he wrote, ‘is London’s “ Chinatown ”—just an alley 
in Limehouse. They will tell you, though—anyone you ask—that 
Chinatown is now a thing of the past. A couple of hundred Celes- 
tials, or not nearly that number, linger where there used to be a 
colony. 

‘“ There isn’t a genuine Chink left in Limehouse,” declares the 
man who ought to know, the rent collector, “nothing now but 
the mongrel population of dockland. The dago of every descrip- 
tion and colour hangs about the pubs, the streets and the dock 
gates, but in eight cases out of ten he’s Stepney or Poplar born. 
Scotland Yard will tell you there are about eleven hundred Chinese 
in London all told, but that don’t mean down east in these parts.” 

‘This is as it may be. But the police could still tell another 
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tale if they would! Opium is still smuggled into London, and it 
is here along Limehouse Reach that the Chink knows how to take 
Maskelyne & Devant advantage of every ingenious crevice, hole 
and rat run, of every cellar and tortuous forgotten tunnel under 
the warehouses and among the innumerable wharves, big and 
little, new and rotten, of old London River. 

‘In spite of the utmost vigilance of the River Police plying 
twixt these reaches and the Pool, the deadly “chandu”’ passes 
night after night from brown hand to yellow without hitch or 
detection... .’ 

IV. 


From this sort of a beginning Toplady plunged into a series 
of sketches of Chinatown life which pleased Tolbeach better than 
he would admit. For two or three weeks the young journalist 
furnished forth his column with story after story of East London 
life which could only have been learned absolutely at first 
hand. 

Then began the tale which never finished. Boiled down a bit 


it ran as follows: 


*, . . Sung Dee came from Sz-Ch’wan. He remained, some- 


how, in London when most of the men of the Chinese Labour 
Battalion had been bundled back, coffins and all, whence they 
derived in China at the end of the Great War. 

‘Originally a lucky encounter with one Yung Fat at the gates 
of the West India Dock led to Sung Dee’s employment in a Chinese 
grocery store, whence he blossomed five years later into a small 
chop-suey restaurant of his own in Shantung Street. The cook 
was a Cantonese, an old, old man, the living replica of that thinly 
bearded Chinese patriarch who with benign and philosophic eyes, 
protuberant stomach, and monkey-like bare feet sits fishing in the 
conventional stream and vertical perspective in so much of Chinese 
landscape painting. Li Fook spent his days serving rice, and 
noodles, and wun tun, and such-like eatables through a diminutive 
and steamy hatch at the far end of Dee’s crowded dining-room. 
Sung Dee, behind a little bar just within the street door, spent his 
time to such good purpose building up his business, that within 
appreciable space he found himself in command of a serviceable 
modicum of r-less English, of sufficient funds, and—what was 
dearer to him than the rest—of that position in his Tong, here in 
London, which he had held in far-away Sz-Ch’wan. For Sung 
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Dee, despite his war-time services, was not of the coolie class, 
Indeed his ancestors had at one time been among the “girdle 
wearers ”, the high-born ones of China. It was the Chinese ex- 
Serviceman’s most cherished ambition to return one day to his 
native place and there reverence the graves of his ancestors—an 
ambition well understood and largely shared by every one of Sung 
Dee’s customers. 

‘When Sung Dee, a personable fellow in his way, proprietor 
of the chop-suey eating-place in Shantung Street, was minded to 
take unto himself a wife, and to this end showed mercy to Amanda 
Cocking, that young woman decided to think twice before yielding 
to the jeers of her friends in Lion Street for taking up with a “‘ —— 
Chink.” 

‘Amanda at seventeen,’ ran on Toplady’s story, ‘had had 
quite as much knocking about as she could stand, and this at the 
hands of her father. Bob Cocking kept a small dried-fish shop 
under a railway arch, and had built up a reputation for his had- 
docks. It was well known that he spent the bulk of his time and 
every shilling he could lay hands upon in the bar of the “ Golden 
Anchor.” The smoke-hole devolved largely on Amanda. Night 
after night, Cocking, helpless or far gone in fuddle, left it to the 
girl to lay and light the sawdust fire, and woe betide her if she 
wasn’t up at dawn, most days of the week, to fetch the fish from 
Billingsgate. 

‘ Amanda was not without spirit. For the most part she put 
up a pretty good fight for herself, but there were times when the 
only thing to do was to clear! One Saturday night she had run 
right into the street and cut off down Pennyfields for shelter. 
That was the night Dad tried to shove her in the smoke-hole and 
clap the door upon her! Half-blinded by the pungent smoulder 
from the fire, with her shoes burning upon her feet, Amanda fought 
like a young cat. She battered her way out, somehow, and levanted. 
It was not the first time she had ducked past Sung Dee’s in Shan- 
tung Street and shot up the passage at the back to that queer 
place of his—her unsuspected refuge—where he kept his idols. 

‘This was a sort of wash-house behind the restaurant, reached 
by a separate entry from the street. Across an indescribable little 
courtyard, the haunt of the Causeway cats,.was an unfrequented 
outhouse, a sort of store for old bicycles and junk in general. At 
its far end above a common kitchen table painted red, legs and 
all, with a cover of dirty figured oilcloth, hung a picture of some 
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sort and a couple of varnished boards covered with Chinese signs. 
All this was gathered under a tawdry canopy of red cotton with 
flags and outlandish ornaments and draperies on either side. In 
front of the “ tablets ” stood two large dirty china vases filled with 
dusty artificial flowers and between them an array of pewter candle- 
sticks. An odd assortment of rubbish also found place upon the 
table—a broken gramophone horn, old bill files and dismembered 
jugs. Underneath the table up against the wall at the back sat 
the figure of some little joss, with three small bowls in front of it 
filled with pale tea. 

‘It was here that Sung Dee found Amanda crouching, sobbing, 
flaming with rage, her blouse half off her back, and that back 
scored with weals. .. .’ 


Toplady’s copy proceeded to make emotional use of this situa- 
tion, and within the next few paragraphs it told the brief story 
of Amanda’s wooing. To epitomise :—Sung Dee and the daughter 
of the drunken fish-curer were speedily married. And Sung Dee 
made an admirable husband. Amanda had a child some two years 
after marriage, but it died in convulsions at three months, and 
none other came. She continued to marvel at her lot and to be 
very ‘high’ indeed with any of her old-time friends who sneered 
about her ‘Chink.’ He was wedded to his Tong, and here indeed, 
and here alone, his young wife came to have misgivings... . 

As time went on it became apparent, even in her superficial 
knowledge of his life, that Sung Dee was occasionally concerned 
in some far more important business than that of the chop-suey 
restaurant. Amanda had her own suspicion as to what it was, of 
course, and she presently found herself aware of the fact that the 
old lumber place, the outhouse at the back of the premises, where 
she had once or twice taken refuge as a mauled manhandled girl, 
must have more uses than might meet the eye. Her loyalty, how- 
ever, to Sung Dee was absolute. Once when the police trumped 
up some excuse to raid the premises—and of course, found nothing— 
Mrs. Dee’s indignation knew no bounds. The Chinaman could 
count upon his wife for what he never asked of her by word or 
sign, for what he never acknowledged the need. 

It was at this point that Toplady’s stuff suddenly broke off. 
The story of the lumber room remained untold, although it was 

obvious the way it tended. 

Then, as has been recounted, Toplady himself vanished from 
the face of the earth... . 
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For four years it looked as though his disappearance must 
remain an unsolved mystery. And so it might have done but for 
a reporter’s quickness in noting a coincidence. 


¥ 


It was the first day of the Eastfolk Winter Assizes at Toncaster, 
The little town was unusually full and animated. The calendar 
was not a long one, but it contained one or two cases of a sensa- 
tional nature. 

Among others, a young woman, Violet Ho Ling by name, was 
to be tried for bigamously marrying James Hale at C—— on 
November 2nd, 192-, her husband Ho Ling, a Chinese to whom 
she had been married in London six years previously, being then 
alive. 

It was the name Ho Ling in the calendar which had caught 
the Weekly Plum’s attention. A reporter, Linkfield by name, had 
been specially despatched to the Toncaster Assizes to report the 
case, with special instructions to ‘watch out,’ as the Americans 
say, for any sort of bearing it might have on that long-forgotten 
unfinished story of poor Toplady’s, and if so for any light it might 
shed, even at this late date, upon the unsolved mystery of his 
loss. 

The woman Violet Ho Ling, now passing herself off as Mrs. 
Hale, was waiting among other persons in custody in the room 
below the dock. Idly Linkfield wondered if they had brought her 
from Holloway that morning, or if she had spent the night in the 
grim old local prison behind the courthouse. Presently his roving 
eye lit—with sudden interest—upon a figure sitting in the benches 
by the entrance on the left. A quiet figure in a decent suit of 
dark grey, but a Chinaman, obviously the husband in the coming 
case. There was no mistaking that high-cheeked Mongolian face, 
the yellow skin, the lank thick coal-black hair. An air of utter 
insulation invested Ho Ling. Who in this English Court of Justice 
could appraise what was going on in that alien Oriental mind, 
behind that mask of imperturbability ? 

Ling himself had done nothing to precipitate this case. The 
police had originally charged his wife, and now the prosecution ran 
“Rex v. Ling.’ 

The lengthy business was gone through of the Judge’s Charge 
to the Grand Jury, and in the law’s own tedious time a palely 
pretty young woman, flanked by wardresses in neat blue 
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uniforms, stood in the centre of the dock, and quietly but clearly 
answered to the charge of bigamy. 

‘Not guilty, my Lord.’ 

They touched her on the shoulder and with a little start of 
attention, she took advantage of permission to be seated. 

A bewigged figure on its legs was opening the prosecution. . . . 

‘This woman was married to a Chinaman,’ so His Lordship 

and the Jury were informed, ‘six years ago, on May 17th, 19— 
at the Registry Office in X-Street, Limehouse, London. She lived 
with him over the chop-suey restaurant which was his business, 
and bore him one child who died. The marriage was, apparently, 
successful. There will be witnesses who will presently bear testi- 
mony to the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Ling seemed to get on quite 
well together. The woman herself alleges no unkindness, no 
intemperance, no unfaithfulness, on the part of her husband. In 
fact she offers no explanation for her leaving him four years ago. 
But leave him she did, precipitately, without warning. She was 
ill for a time, but upon recovery she found employment for her- 
self elsewhere. She never returned to Limehouse, nor sought sup- 
port or assistance from her husband. Then presently she formed 
an intimacy with her employer, a single man who kept a bicycle 
repairing shop at C——ford, and thereafter lived with him as his 
wife, he being well aware that she already had a husband living. 

‘Now comes the remarkable, the dramatic, part of this case. 

‘The woman’s employer, Mr. James Hale, has a brother who 
keeps a small tavern, the “‘ Irish Harp,” in Greenhithe. It some- 
times happened that “ Mrs. Hale ” and her “ husband ’’ when stay- 
ing for a day or for a week-end at Greenhithe, would lend a hand 
in the bar. One busy Saturday night in November last when 
Mrs. Hale was so employed a very queer thing happened.’ 

Counsel gave himself and his gown an emphatic twist, and 
pursued : 

‘A foreign-looking man, obviously a sailor, came into the bar 
and asked for Mrs. Ling. The prisoner, startled at the name, said 
“Tam Mrs. Ling. What do you want?” He replied, “I was 
on a ship with your husband and he died.” The woman cried, 
“Hush ! don’t talk about it here—wait till I am free.” She meant 
she didn’t want her private affairs disclosed then and there for all 
to hear, but he was to wait until the bar cleared a bit and she 
was less busy, so that she could take him aside and hear this extra- 
ordinary news—this news perhaps too good to be true—when she 
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could give it and its bearer all her attention. Very flustered, Mrs, 
Ling went on with her work at the beer-engines and the bottles 
for a bit, and then turned to look again for her man, when things 
grew slacker. She imagined he would have sat down to a glass 
or two and waited... 

‘But no such thing. This man, this unknown sailor, blowing 
in from the rough winter night, had vanished. No one had noticed 
him; nothing had detained him. He left again then and there 
without a sign or any further word. No one knows to this day 
who he was, whence he came, who sent him—or why. 

‘What did the prisoner do? Well, as soon as the pub closed, 
she and Mr. Hale and his brother in the little parlour there behind 
the bar, talked the thing over and came to the conclusion that the 
message was true. It is always easy to believe what it suits us 
to believe. Mr. Hale, to be sure, observed that the prisoner had 
best take some steps to try and verify the message, but it was a 
little difficult to decide what those steps should be. The woman 
went to the Chinese Consulate and was directed by the people 
there to the Chinese Agency at Knightsbridge, and they sent her 
to the Aliens’ Registration Bureau at Bow Street. All these sources 
of enquiry as to the whereabouts or death of Ho Ling yielded 
nothing. She paid one visit, I believe, to the eating-shop in Lime- 
house, but it had been sold and she could gain no useful information 
there. What more she should have done was left undone. She 
neither approached the Home Office, nor employed the services of 
any private enquiry agent. She did not even advertise for her 
informer. She was apparently quite satisfied to believe the piece 
of news she had heard in the bar that Saturday night, and anxious 
to get the man with whom she lived to believe it too. Anyhow, 
they went through a form of marriage very shortly afterwards, 
and when, in due course, the police did find the husband, these 
proceedings were begun. Gentlemen of the Jury, I submit to you 
that when the prisoner before you married James Hale she was 
aware that her husband, the Chinese Ho Ling, was still alive, or 
at least that she was not satisfied as to his death, and had taken 
inadequate means to assure herself of that alleged fact. That is 
my case.’ 

Came the calling of the witnesses. At length the name ‘ Ho 
Ling ’ resounded in Court, and a dark swart man was ushered to 
the witness-stand. 

The Judge leaned forward interestedly while the official respon- 
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sible for swearing in the witnesses produced a candle. The China- 
man was observed to be holding it in his hand with a pale gold 
flame flickering in the bald light of the Court. He bent his eyes 
upon it and murmured a Chinese oath. Then he blew it out, and 
raised an impassive face. 

Comment ran round the Bench on the significance of this little 
ceremony. ‘May my soul be extinguished like this flame,’ the 
witness was understood to have sworn, ‘if I tell not the truth.’ 

The Celestial had pondered deeply on being subpcena-ed to attend 
an English Court of Law. And subtly, he had decided on his line 
of action. Knowing little of the situation into which he was 
being thrust, Ling left absolutely nothing to chance. Every pos- 
sible implication and event was foreseen, and provided for. He 
would not fall back on lack of English and place an interpreter 
between him and the Court, since he was well known to speak the 
language easily, nor would he resort to monosyllabic answers. 
Rather he would employ the speech of his cultured and leisured 
boyhood, and utterly confound these no-account ones with the 
hyperbole, the verbiage, the imagery, the imaginative wealth of 
his own flowery tongue. It were easy by this method to defeat 
any sort of attempt to get an inconvenient yes or no out of Ho Ling. 

‘Your name is Ling ?’ demanded Counsel. 

‘Eminent law-man, whose wisdom is that of a sage, whose eye 
is that of an eagle, I who am but the worm at your shoe, your 
uncouth slave and servant-one, my milk name was another. I 
am known only here and now in that part of London that is called 
Limehouse by the name you have demeaned your all-knowing self 
to utter, and Ling is the least part of my name, the part that I 
alone, the moth-eaten vermin-ridden vileness that I am may bear. 
Ho is the illustrious name of my ancestors and of my family.’ 

‘Good Lord!’ thought the astonished barrister, ‘what the 
deuce is all this——-?’ Then, 

‘You were born in China——? ’ 

‘Benevolent and dignified one, I first saw the sunlight and 
followed the flight of the butterflies over the fields of rice and 
millet around the home-enclosure of my twice-honoured parents of 
now jade-like memory, upon whom sorrow and poverty fell ere I 
became a youth, so that they were early goaded down to theYellow 
Springs, in the time of the pear blossom in §z’-Ch’wan.’ 

‘Oh, did you ! ’ was the prosecuting Counsel’s private comment, 
and impatiently, with a flirt of papers. 
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‘You are resident in London now: employed at present in a 
West-end laundry ?’ 

‘ Accomplished and distinguished sage, permit that this un- 
worthy one explain to your honourable hearing. There is in the 
wash-house of the venerable and philosophic Hop many very 
terrible wash-men who devastate to rag-holes and indecent and 
perilous tears and splits the flower-like and infinitely-to-be estim- 
ated raiments of fine silk which pass there from unworthy hand to 
still unworthier hand. It is the lowly and despicable employ of 
your unmentionable and wholly vile worm to superintend the 
sew-sew amahs in the domicile of Hop who make all whole again 
to ensure domestic tranquillity and debt payment when the raiment 
returns to its exalted owners.’ 

Mr. Justice Walmsley was observed to lean forward and prop- 
ping an elbow, cup his chin in his hand the better to cover his 
mouth. Mr. Grey was getting rattled. 

‘Yes, well, that’s all very well, Mr. Ling,’ he observed shortly, 
‘but couldn’t you put it briefly? Try, please, to answer the 
questions in as few words as possible. 

‘You married Violet Cocking, an English subject, six years 
ago ?’ 

‘Nobility, cautiously and with very great circumspection, and 
with most vigilant benevolence did I address myself to befriend 
the crimson-lily-one that I adore. Her lord, her honourable father 
too much and too often was confounded and put to shame by 
practices it would ill-become my unworthy piety to name, so that 
it befell that when the day star died and all was given to the hours 
of darkness and the lamp, my sugar-sweet moon-blossom would 
seek the lowly joss-house of this slave in tears for comfort and 
for succour. .. .’ 

‘Yes, yes, Mr. Ling,’ Counsel broke in on a note of irritation, 
‘but that’s not answering my question. You married this woman, 
Violet Cocking, in Limehouse, on May 17th, 19—?’ 

Heaven help him, but it must go by default if much more of 
this rigmarole was to be forthcoming ! 

Much more was forthcoming. Ho Ling seemed incapable of 
directness or of brevity. Mr. Grey literally sweated under his 
wig 


‘Your wife,’ he managed to arrive at, after bewildering floods 
of Chinese poesy, ‘suddenly left you after four years of married 
life in Shantung Street ?’ 
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Whether the voluminous reply admitted it or not, Counsel 


laboured on. 
‘Can you allege any reason for her doing so? Were you 


unhappy together ? ’ 

‘ As the pillars of sandal-wood, one planed to marble smooth- 
ness, one carved elaborately as a fan, support the lacquer ceiling ; 
as the bronze crane holds the jewelled incense burner, with ruby 
eyes and claws of coral; as the porcelain elephant carries on its 
pack the candlestick of yellow crystal; so carried I my crimson 
lily athwart the marriage fire on the doorstep of my home, so 
dwelt we there in unity... .’ 

The foreman of the Jury was understood to voice some diffi- 
culty... . Could the witness cut it a bit shorter, please, or say 
what he had to say a bit plainer like? Was they to take it that 
he and Mrs. Ling got on all right, because if that was it, couldn’t 
Mr. Ling just say so? 

‘ Apparently,’ retorted the exasperated Counsel, ‘Mr. Ling 
couldn’t. The Jury must see for themselves it was impossible 
to make himn——’ Irritably pulling the strings of his gown to 
the front he tried again. 

‘You were so completely harmonious together, and yet your 
wife went away and preferred to earn her own living. Did you 
ever try to get her to return ?’ 

Boiled down, evaporated in fact, Ling’s reply amounted to the 
statement that she wished to go. 

‘Did you know that latterly Mrs. Ling was making enquiries 
as to your whereabouts supposing you were still in this country ? ’ 

The gist of it seemed to be yes, that Ling knew. 

‘Had you any knowledge of her object in making these en- 
quiries ? ’ 

‘My home in Shantung Street was not like the courtyard of 
8z-Ch’wan. I had no chao-pi, no devil screen set before my dwell- 
ing’s entrance to keep the devils out. And at the rising of the 
year’s first moon there was little enough noise to scare away the 
most devilish devil of the black-art-all—the devil of the faithless 
heart,’ 

‘I can only suppose you mean she tired of you, or went to 
anotherman? My Lord,’ turning to the Judge, ‘I rather think it 
is wasting the time of the Court to examine this witness much 
further, but there is, of course, an essential question I have still 
to put to him.’ 
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Mr. Justice Walmsley assenting by a nod to both observations, 
Counsel once more addressed himself by a gigantic effort of forensic 
forbearance, to the bland, imperturbable Ho Ling. 

‘Did you do anything, Mr. Ling, to enable your wife to marry 
this other man? Did you send her a message that you were 
dead ?’ 

For an appreciable moment no reply was forthcoming. 

‘Who sent your wife that message about your being on a 
ship, and dying on the voyage——? ’ 

The mellifluous voice made answer : 

‘ Born-before-I-was, this infamous master of the sew-sew amahs 
would have you know that our gods are not unreasonable ; they 
do not exact of earth-bound men celestial perfection of conduct, 
thought or motive. To treat with disrespect the flower of jade 
in which may dwell the now-soul of an ancestor is to debar oneself 
from our gone-on ones on high——’ 

Counsel lost his temper. 

‘Can you not answer my question ?’ he shouted, ‘ did you or 
did you not send that sailor to the bar at Greenhithe that night 
with a lying message to your runaway wife ?’ 

But Ho Ling evaded him. There was no making head or tail 
of his allegorical responses. He took an immense amount of time 
to say very very little. If ‘Chinese poetry is brevity briefened, 
Chinese speech is the longest, most roundabout, and reiterated 
of all spoken language.’ Ling said little that Judge, Counsel, 
or common British jury might understand, and a very great 
deal more subtly calculated to rob that little of certainty or 
meaning. 

Whether or not Ling had sent the message, whether or not 
Ling knew his wife had gone through a ceremony of marriage at 
all, nobody in Court that day could say. Even his Lordship had 
the air of looking upon this witness as an unknown quantity. 

Ho Ling stood quietly and waited the good pleasure of the 
Bar without the least sign of discomposure. He never glanced 
at the downcast face in the dock. Once, a woman near it, saw 
the prisoner shiver. . . . 

Then to general legal relief the Chinaman was permitted to 
step down. The prosecution was on substantial ground with the 
English witnesses, and it made the most of them. The Hale 
brothers, under familiar oath, retold the story of the unknown 
sailor in the Greenhithe bar. James Hale was a respectable look- 
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ing young fellow with a mop of reddish hair. He seemed to struggle 
to keep down resentment at his position as a witness for the prose- 
cution and was very short with his answers to the examination in 
chief. He breathed more freely when Violet Ling’s Counsel got 
upon his legs in turn. He tried, too, not to glance too often and 
too loyally at the girl in the dock. He gave his evidence straight- 
forwardedly and seemed glad when it was over. 
Then came the Defence. 


VI. 


Mrs. Ling’s Counsel told the story of the mysterious sailor 
much as it had been told before, but made this point—that Mrs. 
Ling was the more anxious to verify the startling message about 
her Chinese husband just indeed because it might be too good to 
be true. 

‘I put it to you, Gentlemen of the Jury, that my client acted 
throughout in good faith. It has been objected that she ought 
to have gone to the Home Office. She never thought of it. Who, 
in her comparatively humble station of life, would think of it ? 
In point of fact she ought not to have gone to the Home Office : 
a matter of this sort would not lie there. If she had done so 
she would only have been referred to exactly the sources of in- 
formation to which she did apply, and that not once, but over 
and over again. It seemed extraordinary to her, as it must seem 
extraordinary to anybody in this Court, that the police had failed 
to keep track of her husband. But we all know what Chinese names 
are! It may easily be that one Ling out of scores, hundreds, of 
Lings, this particular Ho Ling got mixed or his record got tem- 
porarily misplaced. As for the other suggestion that my client 
should have availed herself of the services of a private enquiry 
agent, it is simply preposterous. The cost for a single week, nay, 
for a single day, would have been prohibitive for a person in her 
position. As to the objection that she did not “even advertise ” 
for her informant, I ask you, Gentlemen, would any such adver- 
tisement be likely to meet the eye of a foreign seaman likely as 
not to be joining ship again at any time, and leaving these shores ? 
The Hale brothers made every sort of enquiry in Greenhithe as 
to who the stranger might have been who visited the “ Irish Harp ” 
that night, but none of the users of that house of call had any 
knowledge of him, or had seen him before or since. No, she acted 
in good faith according to her knowledge and intelligence, and 
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we do her an injustice to judge of her actions by any other stan- 
dard than their own. 

‘But apart from all this, there are one or two aspects of the 
case which prove conclusively to my mind, that Mrs. Ling really 
believed herself free to remarry when she went through that cere- 
mony with James Hale at C——ford. 

‘The first of these is a thoroughgoing reasonableness about 
the message itself that she received, in however strange and in- 
conclusive a manner. She had it of her own knowledge that Ho 
Ling’s great ambition was one day to return to China. Hence the 
ship, the voyage, and its own inherent possibility. She knew, too, 
that some years ago Ling had had an attack of appendicitis. The 
doctor had told him then that it would subside, but that if he 
had another he ought to undergo the operation. Hence some con- 
crete possibility that this is what may have happened on the ship. 
And Ling had succumbed. The sailor said so. The sailor brought 
her word of it. There is a curious saying in China. “ The dying 
Chinaman sends a love-gift to his enemy.”’ Ling’s love-gift to the 
white girl who had left him was the news which would set her 
free: it would be her right to have it! Now, Gentlemen, in the 
light of these reflections is it quite so certain that Violet Ling 
knowingly committed bigamy? Let me put one or two other 
matters before you. 

‘ These two people are in a most unfortunate position. Here— 
just when they thought everything had been put right between 
them, just at a moment when this woman, turning in her papers 
of the previous marriage, regains her status as a British subject, 
they discover that their marriage was a crime, that the woman 
not only remains a bigamist, a mistress, but an alien in the eyes 
of the very law which seeks to send her to prison! 

‘I am going now to put my client in the box that you may 
hear from her own lips, on oath, that she truly and really believed 
her husband to be dead when she went through that second cere- 
mony with James Hale.’ 

Every eye in Court followed Violet Ling from her place in the 
dock to that other pillory, the witness-stand. 

Mr. Bentley, her Counsel, led her through the story of her 
first marriage and the alleged bigamy as briefly as might be. 

‘Now, Mrs. Ling,’ he put it to her, ‘ you are telling the jury 
on oath, that you made every effort you could think of to find 
out if your husband was still alive ?’ 
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‘I do,’ she averred, ‘I did everything I could.’ 

‘ And really, believing him to have died on that ship, you “‘ mar- 
ried ” Mr. Hale ?’ 

‘I wanted to do right by him,’ she answered, the quick tears 
springing to her eyes, ‘and then—and then—’ on a rising note of 
indignation and resentment, ‘the police go and find that other, 
just three weeks too late!’ 

They gave her time to command herself, and Counsel passed 
to matters concerning Ling’s liability to attacks of appendicitis. 

‘You didn’t think he was dead just because you wanted to, 
but because you knew of dangerous attacks of this sort happening 
to him in the past?’ 

The woman bent her head, twisted a handkerchief in her hands, 
and was understood to say it hadn’t surprised her at all to hear 
that Ling was dead. He might have had to have an operation. 
She would have asked the sailor that. She was led further. She 
proceeded to relate how she had gone to the police and handed 
in the papers relative to her Chinese marriage. It was in conse- 
quence of this that the tragic charge of bigamy was almost immedi- 
ately brought against her on top of failure of the police hitherto 
to assist her to find Ho Ling! 

A good many people in the Court wondered if it would tran- 
spire what had gone wrong with the aliens’ register, that Ling 
could not have been traced in time. Someone said possibly he 
hadn’t been registered at all. Aliens had to register themselves : 
the police could drop on them if they were discovered to be un- 
registered, but it was up to them themselves to register. 

The cross-examination was beginning. Counsel was not un- 
sympathetic. It was obvious he had no intention of pressing the 
witness. But he certainly put this: 

‘If I managed to understand him, your husband told us, Mrs. 
Ling, that your marriage with him was not an unsuccessful one. 
He even said it was a happy one. Why then did you leave him ?’ 

The question was scarcely germane, still—— 

Something odd, however, about the witness’ failure to respond 
seemed to strike the barrister. 

He glanced up from his papers sharply. Mrs. Ling’s face was 
invisible, so low she drooped it. Her hands were wringing like 
those of a person in the direst distress. The wardress behind her 
offered a glass of water. 

The whole case hung through the space of a most curious 
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moment ; arrested as it were, at a point suddenly if inexplicably 
perceived by everyone to be of acute significance. . . . 

Amazed, Counsel shot an eyebrow across at his learned friend 
for the defence. But Mr. Bentley was staring at his client, ag 
much at a loss as anybody. He, evidently, had no adequate clue 
for such an exhibition of desperate inhibiting emotion. 

In the silence a pin might have been heard to drop. 

Counsel paused, giving her time. Should he, or should he not, 
press the point? The wife was, of course, not a compellable wit- 
ness. But if it had nothing to do with the bigamy why this con- 
fusion? ... 

Then he leaned forward and in a voice as kind as possible 
reiterated the question. 

‘I am sorry to distress you, Mrs. Ling, but can you not tell 
the Jury why it was you left your husband ?’ 

It seemed even then that nothing would be forthcoming. But 
finally there came a reluctant whisper. 

‘I—was—afraid——’ And the witness crumpling down, fell 
swooning. 

The sensation in Court was painful. The whole public on the 
raked benches behind rose to their feet amid loud cries of ‘ Order, 
Order,’ ‘Sit down there,’ and commotion centred round the 
witness-stand, raising her, getting her out. A doctor pushed 
forward... . 

Just then Linkfield of the Weekly Plum, pale with excitement, 
scribbed rapidly, ripped a leaf from his pad, and straining over 
the edge of the pressmen’s box grasped an official by the shoulder. 
Thrusting the note under his nose the reporter pointed to Grey, 
who was seen conferring with the Clerk of the Court. 

‘Take that to Mr. Grey—here—and my card. Catch him right 
now: it’s of the utmost importance!’ 

Suddenly confronted with this message, the barrister read : 

‘This case may have a bearing on the mystery of Toplady’s 
disappearance four years ago. There is reason to think your last 
question may trench on an undiscovered crime. Kindly accord 
Linkfield (Weekly Plum) a moment’s interview if possible.’ 

With a puzzled look on his keen leather-like face the barrister 
demanded sharply who—where—was the sender of this note ? 

The officer pointed to the pressmen’s box. 

‘There, sir. The gent what’s hanging over the front.’ 

Followed a brief colloquy among bewigged heads, and then the 
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Judge’s rising. There would be an adjournment until the witness 
was recovered... . 

Turning, Mr. Grey gave the order : 

‘Send him to me in Room B.’ 


Nobody in Court knew why the interval was so long prolonged. 
Mrs. Ling, somebody said, was quite all right again. Word some- 
how or other went round that she was having an interview with 
her legal advisers. .. . The public sympathy was hers. A vague 
hostility to the Chinese husband pervaded the atmosphere, as if 
the public resented his being alive, and failed to dissociate the 
offence of that fact from the further offence of the police. 


Vil. 


A small group of persons were gathered in the Judge’s retiring- 
room behind the Toncaster Courthouse. 

Linkfield had no sooner told his story to Mr. Grey than the 
prosecuting Counsel in the bigamy case decided that it must be 
at once retold, and to a larger audience. It might not have much 
bearing on the affair then being tried, but it certainly opened up 
another issue, and possibly, a far graver one. The Judge would 
probably send the facts to the Public Prosecutor. The barrister 
sent for the Superintendent of Police and the Inspector. After a 
word or two with these worthies Mrs. Ling was also sent for. 

She was terribly apprehensive, but Mr. Justice Walmsley spoke 
reassuringly to her, reminding her she was not in Court. 

‘You are not on trial here,’ he said. ‘We merely want to 
know if you can help us about an entirely different matter.’ 

She moistened dry lips, but only bowed her head to show 
she understood, clasping and unclasping nervous hands in her 
lap. 

‘Well then,’ the Judge pursued, turning about in his chair with 
a motion to invite the journalist nearer, ‘ perhaps you will be so 
good as to give this gentleman your attention. He wants to know 
if you remember a Mr. Edward Toplady who, he believes, paid 
some visits six years ago to the restaurant kept by your husband 
in Limehouse.’ 

Swiftly she glanced up at Linkfield with a face full of an in- 
describable medley of emotions. Watching her closely, few, even 
of those trained men, could have said which predominated, fear, 
or a sort of desperate calculation. 
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The newspaper man at a sign from someone pulled forward 
chair and sat down near her. 

‘It’s this way, Mrs. Ling,’ he ventured, ‘ one of our staff—one 
of our writers, I should say—was doing some articles on Chinatown, 
and he sent a whole heap of stories to the Weekly Plum. Now I 
had an idea in Court that you and your husband might be the 
originals of a story he began and never ended. It was a story 
called “ Sung Dee,” and in the middle of writing it and sending it 
to us this young man disappeared, never to be heard of again. 
Forgive me, Mrs. Ling, but it also did just occur to me in Court, 
when you were so overcome by Mr. Grey’s question as to why you 
left Ling, that possibly you might be able to shed some light on 
this mystery. Are you, by any possibility, the Amanda Cocking 
of Toplady’s story, and is your husband Sung Dee, and ?f so,’ 
Linkfield lightly laid a touch upon her hands, ‘ did you—do you— 
know anything about his fate? Was i that that frightened you?’ 

Quivering from head to foot the woman drew a long shuddering 
breath and snatching her hands from that enquiring contact pressed 
them to her face. The gesture was eloquent enough. Glances were 
exchanged in the group about her, and after a moment’s silence 
the Judge leaned forward and gently apostrophised the woman. 

‘Come, Mrs. Ling, you must try to trust me. Can you not 
confide your story to me? I want to help you. Would it be 
easier for you to tell it to your Counsel, or to tell it to me alone ?’ 

It looked, even then, as if she could not speak. For quite a 
space her face remained invisible. Then slowly she laid down her 
hands. The eyes she raised at last to his were full of terrified 
entreaty. 

‘Oh, sir, I don’t know,’ her voice strangled, ‘ what to do! I 
dursen’t—yet I must——’ 

‘ What is it you are afraid of, Mrs. Ling? Is it of incriminating 
someone ? ’ 

She stared, hardly understanding. 

‘You can’t understand,’ she whispered, ‘ nobody would believe 
——’ and was taken with so strong a shuddering that the prison 
nurse, in some alarm, pushed smelling salts to her nose. 

Grey recalled that this woman had had brain fever after desert- 
ing Ling, and exchanged a low-toned remark about it with the Super- 
intendent of Police. That officer returned that the witness Hale 
knew more than it would be any use to get out of him, since the 
betrayals of nightmare were not evidence. 
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‘You can take it from me, sir, she ’ad some sort of an almighty 
scare, and if we could only get out of her what it was we should 
have the clue to the Toplady mystery.’ 

The Judge, observing the poor creature even more narrowly 
than the rest, was musing deeply, chin in hand. 

As she presently grew calmer, he seemed to take a decision. 

‘Listen to me, Mrs. Ling,’ he bade her quietly, ‘when the 
Court resumes your trial will soon finish. Whether you leave it 
a convicted or an unconvicted woman, you realise, of course, that 
you remain a bigamist in fact, if not at all in intention ?’ 

It wrung a cry from her. 

‘Ah! Jim !—him that’s been so good to me! Why did the 
police need to find Ling too late ?’ 

‘Much as we may regret they did so, Mrs. Ling, there is no 
getting over the fact that he is still alive, is there ?’ 

Something in the way that that was said startled her afresh. 
A hunted look swept across her face. 

‘Ling,’ she protested in a passionate low voice, when no pro- 
testation seemed to be expected, ‘Ling was good to me too!’ 

‘Then why did you leave him? Come, Mrs. Ling, what was 
the terror that drove you from your Chinese husband? If he 
behaved well to you—to whom,’ very impressively, ‘did he not 
behave well, and what was it he did to that person ?’ 

‘Oh!’ she breathed and shrank back in her chair in horror, 
‘you can’t know? You can’t! Youcan’t! And besides, it was 
the Tong, not Ling.’ 


Very slowly and with infinite difficulty they got her story. 
Never, perhaps, had any one of the legal men there had a more 
‘difficult ’ witness to deal with. Violet Ling was torn with com- 
punction, wrought up into desperation, oppressed with a long- 
standing horror, and personally terrified. All these emotions got 
the upper hand of her in turn, and involved her in immense con- 
flictions. Only patience and clear-headedness of the finest quality 
could have made head or tail of her admissions, retractions, pleas 
and flashes of defiance. 

Only when the tale was told were these men in any position at 
all able to estimate that under which the poor wife of the Chinaman 
was labouring. Her agony of disappointment about the bigamy 
was the least, perhaps, of her troubles : it was the sheer desperation 
of this situation which nerved her at all to her disclosures, and 
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forced her to risk dreaded reprisals for herself as terrible as those 
which had overtaken Edward Toplady six years before. 

It was quite true that she and Ho Ling were the originals of 
his Sung Dee story. She had herself told Mr. Toplady the story 
of her courtship betwixt the fish-curer’s smoke-hole and the lumber 
room behind the chop-suey eating-house where sat the Chinese 
joss. Yes, indeed, she knew that the young gentleman had disap. 
peared, that Limehouse had been combed for him, that Ho Ling’s 
place had been raided... . 

Bit by bit they got it from her. 

No wonder that this woman’s terror of the awful Chinese menace 
threatening her, of elusive Chi~ 8e craft which could outwit any 
precautionary measures devised by Western ingenuity, and of 
Chinese solidarity, was quite sufficient to have'sealed her lips until 
the present crisis in her life, an? her passion for James Hale con- 
spired to wrest from her the secret of Toplady’s fate ! 

For what she had to tell this Judge would—hang—Ho Ling. 

Briefly then Ho Ling was the head of the Tong of the Golden 
Serpents. Every one of its members was engaged in smuggling 
chandu. Toplady had discovered this from a Lascar who had been 
flung out of a common lodging-house late one evening and was on 
the point of being run in by the police. The journalist had dragged 
him off to some more reputable place and in consequence of food 
and drink and interested cash, had hit on some priceless informa- 
tion. Some of the ‘ stuff’ was coming off that night: the steamer 
Ormuz from Smyrna, and other Levantine ports, was due in Lime- 
house Reach at two that morning. For a substantial consideration 
with the connivance of the Lascar, Toplady contrived to be in the 
boat which dropped under the tramp’s stern in the small hours 
of a pitchy morning. He even got as far as the cellar under the 
wharf for which she made, before the two Chinese who awaited her, 
penetrated his incomparable disguise. Even in that brief space the 
journalist had seen too much: they had already tested the brown 
balls of opium, and before his eyes, consigned them to secret store. 
In another second he and the Lascar and the unknown who had 
been with them in the boat, were helplessly pinioned and dragged 
in utter darkness into the very bowels as it seemed of some infinitely 
tortuous warren. 

Later came the punishment... . 

It is to be doubted if her hearers could gather clearly from 
Violet Ling what, precisely, it was the Tong did to those three 
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men. She was almost incapable of describing the horror. She 
babbled of the ‘Seven Gates,’ and told of gigantic rats with fiery 
eyes and fangs and thick red naked tails. The rats had been taken 
to Ho Ling’s. They had been fetched from a ship in the river, and 
starved for four days.... A fatal curiosity on her misguided 
part had led to her discovery of what Ling wanted with these 
filthy beasts . . . her idea had been to kill them. ... Secretly 
she came upon a stinking hole, windowless and airless, where three 
men lay encased in a series of seven wicker cages, each one larger 
than the other and something after the style of a lobster pot. There 
was a one way through ,these from the feet to the head of the 
man inside. Toplady and two ether men, stripped and smeared 
with grease, were being eaten by the hordes of savage rats. 
All three were dead; sso were some of the rats—gorged and 
bloated. . . . bi 

When Ling found her deadly sick and fainting in the passage 
thence, he picked her up with infinite tenderness and care and 
eventually got her back to their rooms above the eating-shop. 
Then he said to her: ‘ Oh my jade-like within-one, know that your 
most despicable and worm-like Ho Ling, your unworthy husband, 
is vowed by the most terrible oath in the Flowery Kingdom, vowed 
by the blood of the Lion Dog in our tong house in Sz-Ch’wan to 
the most powerful and relentless Tong of all her terrible Tongs in 
China, the Tong of the Golden Serpents. The Tong of the Golden 
Serpents is over a thousand years old, and never once in that span 
has it ever forgiven or ever failed to punish the discovery or betrayal 
of its secrets. If you, pearl of my bosom, are known to have dis- 
covered the Ordeal of the Seven Gates, you too will have to pass 
from the first Gate of Doubtful Pleasure to the seventh Gate of 
Full Enlightenment, even as those indecorous devil ones you have 
just seen.’ 

For this day’s work then Violet Ling would go in terror of being 
caged in seven wicker baskets, of being gnawed to death by rats ! 
For that the Chinese members of her husband’s tong would assuredly 
find her and abduct her was more certain than the sun’s rising on 
the morrow... . 

Her story ended, or rather pieced together, by her fascinated 
auditors, there was almost a commotion in that room behind the 
Toncaster Courthouse. 

Mr. Justice Walmsley had no doubt about sending the facts 
to the Public Prosecutor. Ling would have to be watched, and 
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apprehended : it would be a job for Scotland Yard, to root out 
the Golden Serpents. 

Meantime steps would have to be taken to safeguard this 
woman. ... He took a few moments to reflect, then rose deci- 
sively. First end the case. 


VIII. 


Suddenly, it seemed, all things resumed in Court. 

The Judge came back, the Bar came back, the pale prisoner 
came back, and Mr. Grey rose to address the jury. 

He contented himself with the briefest résumé of the case ag 
he had stated it in his opening speech. This was a Crown prosecu- 
tion, he reminded them, not one brought by any of the persons 
who had occupied the witness-stand, except of course the Inspector 
of Police who had had charge of the affair from the time of the 
arrest of Mrs. Ling. 

Counsel for the defence followed. It was hardly necessary for 
him to be quite so earnest or so persuasive. The jury were eager 
to return their verdict: they did not need to leave the box. . 

The Judge spoke briefly. 

The point, he said, for the jury to consider was simply as to 
whether Mrs. Ling had made all reasonable enquiries about her 
husband, before she contracted that second ‘marriage.’ His 
peroration was manifestly in favour of the prisoner. 

Formally asked whether the prisoner was guilty or not guilty, 
the foreman of the jury, a podgy little man with a round bald 
head, tumbled over himself to declare her ‘ Not Guilty.’ 

There was an electric air in Court as though everyone rejoiced 
and sympathised, and bigamist or not, as if they would project 
congratulations on her. The door of the dock stood wide, but 
Violet Ling, startled by her new-found freedom, was slow to move, 
like a bird in an opened cage. Then she passed through it, and 
an eager red-headed young fellow with a flushed face caught her 
hand within his arm. Next instant the two of them were swallowed 
up by the throng in Court. The public was making for the doors. 

A knot of legal men were lingering behind the Judge in one 
of the Courthouse corridors: their talk was of the infinitely more 
serious business arising out of the charge just dismissed. The 
place re-echoed with the noise of a departing multitude ; officials 
came and went locking and unlocking doors, conducting sightseers 
from the public gallery, clearing all the building. Everywhere 
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there was the stir of the conclusion of the first day of the Assizes. 
The pressmen speedily went off: only Linkfield might still have 
been found talking with the Superintendent of Police. 

Then the dramatic thing happened. The Courthouse was 
empty. But a single figure yet remained. A man was to be seen 
still sitting on one of the benches which the witnesses had occupied. 
He made no attempt to depart. A policeman, poking his head 
round the door for a final survey of the scene, beckoned him that 
all was over, he must come. ... The figure paid no heed. 

The constable entered the Court and made his way towards 
it, still beckoning. He entered between the benches with a sudden 
sharp look of interrogation in his face. 

It was the Chinaman still sitting there, calm, impassive, digni- 
fied. 

Ho Ling had left nothing to chance—his own vile, worm-like, 
contemptible, and little-to-be esteemed neck, or the safety of the 
Golden Serpents. For with the sign that he was giving them, they 
would be aware of jeopardy, and to be aware was to be safe. 

Ho Ling was calmly, conveniently, stoically dead. 











THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 


BY LAURIE MAGNUS. 
II. GOETHE. 


Ir was springtide at Weimar in March, 1832. The old poet—he 
was over eighty-two—felt the call in his blood. However feeble 
the reaction, he still turned towards light and love. His study 
and bedroom communicated, and from March 16 till the end he 
was confined to the two. Early in the morning of the 22nd he 
saw the sunshine from his arm-chair. ‘The spring is here and | 
shall get better,’ he exclaimed, as he struggled to walk towards 
it. The heavy curtains usual in a German house obstructed his 
failing sight, and he asked for ‘more light’ from the windows. 
His eyes were closed for ever shortly before noon. 

Too much may be made of this dying request, but after all it 
does contain an allegory. Goethe was a son of the morning. He 
always turned to the rising sun. He was always beginning a 
new day, always following a new love, always planning his work 


afresh. 


‘Hard is his heart that loveth not 
In May, when all this mirth is wrought,’ 


sang the first poet of maying in Europe—the old author of the 
Roman de la Rose—echoing the song of his pagan masters. ‘ This 
mirth ’ was the mating of birds and beasts, the sap rising in forest 
trees, the green flushing in the copses, and the young man’s fancy 
turned to thoughts of love. Goethe’s heart was never hard in 
May. He was the eternal poet drawn on by the ‘ Ewigweibliche,’ 
and in the last March of his long life he sniffed the May behind 
the casement. 

Milton complained of Chaucer that he left a tale ‘ half-told.’ 
Goethe’s critics might complain of him that he left his tales in 
worse confusion because he told them two or three times over. 
With each beginning of a new life, he began the old themes over 
again. Let his Faust and his Werther stand to witness. He was 
the swallow among poets, always travelling south with the muse 
and seeking the May-time of European poesy. A writer in the 
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Times Literary Supplement the other day remarked that ‘it is 
extraordinary how few poets have composed epics.’ He pointed 
out that there is something incompatible ‘in the unwavering 
sublimity of the true epic poem with the state of civilisation in 
which most poets have lived.” He might have cited the instance 
of Goethe, who preferred deliberately to live in successive states 
of civilisation, and who therefore never grew old and was always 
more cosmopolitan than national. The epic poet finishes his poem 
in twelve books more or less, from its invocation to its dismissal 
of the muse, or from the gate of hell to the portal of paradise. 
Goethe never worked on these lines. He met another Beatrice 
at every turning. 

His biographers do well to remark the chain of feminine in- 
fluence in Goethe’s life. It was significant of much more than 
virility. They do less well, after a hundred years, to bother about 
his repute as a man of science. Whether or not Goethe anticipated 
Darwin in any observation of phenomena, or in any inference 
from such observation, is surely indifferent to a generation which 
recognises in T'he Origin of Species a point of departure for modern 
thought. The Darwinian hypothesis dates from 1859, and nothing 
before that date is strictly relevant to the sequel of Darwinism. 
Goethe’s biographers must take account of his Farbenlehre, of his 
discovery about the intermaxillary bone, of what Schiller said to 
him about his Urpflanze, and so forth. But these belong to his 
private not his public life. His scientific studies enforced his con- 
clusions and lent him confidence in his life-work. He pursued 
them for relations, even intuitions, but never as a lonely specialist. 
They stimulated or supplemented his thought about the things 
essential to his fame, but that fame does not depend on his guesses 
at others’ experimentation. We admire the versatility of his 
talents, but our final business is with his genius. What Goethe 
stands for among the makers, or poets, has nothing to do with 
optics or osteology. 

It has not really much to do with women. His biographers 
are right to enumerate them. There they are, from Annette to 
Marianne, from 1766 to 1816, fifty years of amatory inspiration. 
Many are known to us by name: Friederike Brion, Lili Schéne- 
mann, Lotte Buff, who cut the bread and butter, Maximiliane 
Brentano, and of course Charlotte von Stein and Christiane Vulpius, 
whom he married, in a mixed mood of chivalry and uxoriousness. 
But there were others unknown as well as known. ‘There were 
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many light-o’-loves in Goethe’s Roman life,’ writes Professor J. G, 
Robertson in the new edition (London, 1932) of his excellent Life 
and Work of Goethe; ‘and for one, “ the fair Milanese,” a certain 
Maddalena Riggi, or Ricci, he seems for a time to have cherished 
something of the more sentimental passion of his youth.’ Nor 
was that passion ever quite extinguished. It never lost its power 
to renew the youth. In this fact, far more than in the women, 
though these form a fascinating gallery, lies the true interest of 
the chain of influence. We are to associate it with something less 
primitive than the virility of an ardent male. He flew like a bird 
to the sun, and with whom he rested or made a nest is really much 
less important than his attraction to the sunshine. The association 
which we seek is a spiritual not a human bond, and we shall seek 
it most fruitfully not by comparing Lilli with Lotte or by con- 
trasting Frau von Stein with Frau von Goethe but by sinking the 
lover in the poet. ‘ Incipit vita nuova.’ Dante said it once and 
for ever, when he first saw Beatrice Portinari at an almost in- 
credibly early age, and he never varied in devotion to her. Goethe 
said it not once but many times. He said it at Leipsic, he said 
it at Strasbourg, he said it at Weimar, he said it in Italy, he said 
it—word for word—in Rome itself, he said it retrospectively of 
his Schiller-friendship, he said it in effect of his Oriental studies, 
And every time, or nearly every time, like Dante, he had fallen 
in love. The falling in love was a condition of the new life, the 
outward sign of a fresh discovery of poets’ May : 


‘That it was May, thus dreaméd me, 
In time of Love and Jollity.’ 


For this dreamer there was no awakening, such as Langland’s 
in the Worcestershire hills, no autumn of disillusion, no winter 
of discontent. His brave doctrine of renouncement, of Entsagung, 
excluded those darker seasons. To him, as to Carlyle, personality 
was all-in-all. But Goethe, the constant Southerner, always in- 
stantly poised for flight, differed from the dour and dyspeptic 
Scotsman in that he practised personality as well as preached it. 
Perhaps here, as Professor Robertson conjectures, is a clue to his 
late Byron-worship: ‘ He fancied he saw in him a reincarnation 
of his own far-off youth.’ Once more he repaired his mighty youth, 
though this time at a fount unseen. Since effort and achieve- 
ment depended on Persénlichkeit first and last he would cultivate 
personality and acquire it. To feel himself with all his senses, 
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never to become unfeeling, either from failure of experience, or 
from inhibition by authority, or from turgidness of feeling itself, 
was to find his way to spiritual peace. Warte nur: man has to 
wait for it, to wait in action as well as suffering, transforming 
endurance to attainment; balde ruhest du auch: and peace 
descends from on high. 


‘Das Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier ist’s gethan.’ 


The dream becomes deed. 

I believe—it is difficult to prove—that for a full understanding 
of Goethe, with his loosely constructed long poems, his lovely 
songs, his keen sensibility, his arid patches, his clear shining, some 
kind of relationship must be found, nearly as close as Alastor’s 
with the moon, between him and the muse in Europe. His writings, 
as Saintsbury tells us, ‘ brought about the last great change that 
has been seen in European literature,’ and how should he direct 
it, albeit unconsciously, except by following the European road 
and establishing new contacts at every stage? Friederike, Lili 
and the rest were not only new women but new lives, milestones 
passed on his pagan pilgrim’s progress. The proof may be assisted 
by a comparison. Wordsworth, Goethe’s junior by a score of 
years, touched Europe in France in 1792, found his Annette at 
Blois, and even imagined himself for a moment ‘a pagan suckled 
in a creed outworn.’ But the mood did not last, and he fled from, 
not to, a repetition of it. The current creed re-established its 
hold—its stranglehold, as it might be called by readers of some of 
the Ecclesiastical Sonnets. He steadily forgot illicit love. He 
never revisited France except in the company of his wife and 
sister, and students of The Prelude are aware of the increasing 
care with which he pruned the exuberance of ‘the growth of a 
poet’s mind.’ This contrast might be pointed more particularly, 
but great poetry, happily, is in many kinds, and we shall not 
denigrate Wordsworth in order to exalt Goethe. Still, there is 
this difference between the two: the Vallon episode and what it 
typified were unique in Wordsworth’s experience and were hidden 
away as a folly of youth; Goethe sought them as a spring for its 
renewal. No moral conclusion is suggested. We have outgrown, 
partly by the help of Freud, the cruder habit of judgment which 
made a man’s sex-relations the criterion of his vocational character. 
The finer justice of to-day, which still may not be final, suspends 
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its verdict in the comparative morality of Wordsworth’s recoil 
from Annettism and Goethe’s recourse thereto. It does not dis- 
tinguish the two poets as a good and a bad man, or even as a moral 
and an immoral man, but as men with different aims and methods, 
Goethe sought a succession of experience, not for the sake of sexual 
indulgence, but because his conception of duty led him from effort 
to effort, and das Weibliche was an energising force. Wordsworth 
retired in contemplation, most rich with counsel for mankind, to 
“a repose which ever is the same.’ In March, 1832, the very month 
of Goethe’s death, and the year of the Reform Act in England, 
Wordsworth was praying that 


‘This People, once so happy, so renowned 
For liberty, would seek from God defence 
Against far heavier ill, the pestilence 
Of revolution, impiously unbound.’ 


But even as we echo his prayer, exactly a hundred years after, 
we remember how it differed from his attitude in 1792, and we 
wonder if human interpretation was not more requisite than Divine 
defence. 

The point is—for contrasts end in sand—that Goethe was 
always a humanist. The combination of humanist and _hero- 
worshipper is exceptional, for it recognises both independence and 
authority. Yet Goethe displayed the conjunction. He heartily 
admired Frederick the Great and even more whole-heartedly 
Napoleon. Looking beyond the frontiers of Germany to the 
province of humankind, ‘ patriotism was to him,’ writes Dr. G. P. 
Gooch in his collected Studies in Modern History (London, 1931), 
‘the lifelong endeavour to enrich German culture and to set it in 
the forefront of the march of civilisation.’ It was patriotism, but 
it was not nationalism. Dr. Gooch describes him again as ‘ the 
last and greatest of the cosmopolitans whose spiritual home was 
in the eighteenth century.’ This epithet seems more dubious. If 
we called him a pioneer of the cosmopolitans whose spiritual home 
is in Geneva to-day, the attribution might be not less defensible 
and would link Goethe with the future as well as the past. It is 
impossible to think of the author of Faust as ‘ the last,’ though 
“the greatest,’ of any school of thought. His respect for authority 
and order which kept him content in Weimar for long periods at a 
stretch, and which inspired his esteem of its Duke, his ‘ Augustus 
and Maecenas ’, however well founded in the eighteenth century, 
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looked beyond it to the nineteenth to which he equally belonged. 
It connoted respect for an ideal which Napoleon likewise seemed to 
incorporate, and which, thus incorporated, might be practised on a 
far bigger scale. If the new Empire, replacing the old, should 
become a stage for law and order, careful for the wrongs of the 
majority, but not appropriating them to rights, the world would 
be safe for democracy, even though not in the modern sense and 
while still under minority rule. The safety meant more to him 
than the symbols, and, after all, in 1832 was he so far from the 
light which was dawning in England when he died? If he had 
been twenty-two instead of eighty-two in that year, and had then 
lived out his span, would Germany have lost her sense of Europe 
after 1888? He hated war, he hated conquest, and he would 
sing no hymn of hate or triumph. 

This aspect may be illustrated from another angle. It is 
common knowledge that Goethe’s friendship with Schiller was 
formed in 1794, at the instance of the latter, and lasted till his 
death in 1805. It is common knowledge, too, partly from Matthew 
Arnold’s long feud with das Gemeine, that Goethe wrote in 1806 
an epilogue to Schiller’s ‘Song of the Bell’ conveying a poet’s 
tribute to his fellow in unmatched stateliness of diction. What is 
sometimes overlooked, however, is the fact that Schiller was only 
thirty-five when he wrote the inaugural letter to Goethe, inviting 
his collaboration in Die Horen, which laid the foundation of their 
eleven years’ union. He was thirty-five and Goethe was forty- 
five, and when he was forty-six he died. This difference in age 
had a real significance. It was the Goethe of the Erlkénig ballad 
and of the Gétz von Berlichingen drama whom the author of the 
Rauber sought, and it was the Goethe of the theories of colour 
and of the metamorphosis of plants whom he found. Goethe had 
come back from Italy and had put off his ‘Sturm und Drang.’ 
He was seeking a new orientation, if this useful, ugly word may 
be employed, in order to get his bearings right again. He was not 
by any means certain that Schiller, a later child of the eighteenth 
century and in some ways a more favourite child, would prove a 
helpful ally, and he was surprised to receive the younger man’s 
letter of August, 1794, which exactly hit the mark of his own 
problem, and which, as Professor Robertson acutely points 
out, contains the substance of the treatise on ‘naive and 
sentimental poetry’ which Schiller was to publish in the follow- 
ing year. 
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‘You take,’ he wrote to Goethe, ‘all Nature collectively in 
order to obtain light on the details; in the universality of her 
phenomena you seek the explanation of her details.’ 


Precisely the same thing might have been said of many founders 
of modern learning in the Renaissance, and, as Schiller went on, 


‘Had you been born a Greek or even an Italian, your way 
would have been infinitely shortened.’ 


It was Petrarch’s object, it will be recalled, to be reborn in Italy 
as a Grecian. 


‘But as you have been born a German, as your Greek spirit 
has been set in this northern world’ 


(just as Petrarch’s Hellenic spirit was set in a world without a 
Greek-Italian dictionary), 


* you have no other choice than either to become yourself a northem 
artist ’ 

(the corresponding alternative for Petrarch was to become an 
Italian poet, an aim always secondary with him to his Latin and 
Greek strivings), 


‘or, with the aid of your intellect, to supplement your imagination 
by giving it that reality which has been denied you, thus as it 
were from within, and by the instrumentality of reason bringing 
to birth a new Greece,’ 


which was exactly what Petrarch wanted to do, directly if he could, 
and, if not, indirectly through his Roman masters. This letter, 
so searching and so unselfish, brought Goethe back from the 
* details ’ to the ‘ universality ’ of nature, and sent him voyaging 
again beyond Germany and the eighteenth century 


‘Ins Ewige des Wahren, Guten, Schénen.’ 


It is not easy, as many of us know, to keep a sense of Europe 
in war-time. This is the revelation of diaries kept in the age of 
Napoleon, even when England was in danger of invasion, and it is 
likely to be revealed when domestic diaries of the Great War 
become public. It is more notable, accordingly, how persistently 
Goethe’s thoughts turned from the smaller to the bigger stage. His 
father—fathers are like that—wanted him to be a lawyer. There 
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were arrears of business in the Courts of the Holy Roman Empire 

at Wetzlar, which would have made the fortune many times over 
of the counsel in Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. But young Wolfgang, 
lover and love-adept, was not ploughing the seas of procrastination. 
‘Shakespeare has spoiled you,’ Herder wrote to him of his Gétz, 
and Herder, five years his senior, had made a new start with 
Homeric studies and was the author of the aphorism, ‘ with Greece 
the morning breaks.’ It is the Petrarch touch once more. Shake- 
speare and Homer, harvest and sowing-time, beckoned him away 
from the dust to the sunshine, from Wetzlar to Italy, from law 
to life ; and, though Goethe’s road led through Weimar, he followed 
the morning-star. He could just recall the great Lisbon earth- 
quake of 1755, with its enormous shock to sentiment and even 
faith. More fortunate for judgment than Wordsworth, and far 
more so than Byron, Keats and Shelley, he was forty years old 
in 1789, and looked out on the French scene with mature reflection. 
‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive,’ but it was not his first day. 
Like the Creator, if we may say so—there is a phrase in Schiller’s 
letter which partly justifies us—he had seen and was to see other 
mornings and he pronounced each of them good. He courted the 
experience of warfare, spending days in camp and even hours in 
the field in the service of his duke, Charles Augustus, whose policy 
of aggrandisement he distrusted, and, finally meeting Napoleon, he 
was greeted by the man of destiny asa man. ‘ Voila un homme!’ 
The apostrophe is historic, and Petrarch boosting Rienzi into the 
semblance of a Tribune of the People would have envied Goethe 
the object of his hero-worship. 

Goethe’s Greek spirit was set in a northern world, where he 
brought to birth a new Greece. This, surely, is an act of creation, 
even without Schiller’s further phrase, ‘ You create as Nature her- 
self creates.” He was a true republican of letters, cosmopolitan, 
international, universal. None of the epithets exactly hits the 
mark—supernational is perhaps as near as any—because no history 
of literature has as yet been written by a comparative critic. When 
Herder told him, for example, that Shakespeare had spoiled him 
as a dramatist, when we read of the influence upon him of wild 
‘ Ossian ’ and tearful Richardson, when we are reminded that Scott 
translated Gétz von Berlichingen in 1798 (and, after all, Joseph 
Cottle at Bristol was generously backing native romance in that 
year), when we remember that the Werther madness spread longer 
and wider than the Trilby charm and was even painted on glass 
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by the Chinese, we see that national frontiers and languages cannot 

confine the muse. Goethe lived at Weimar and wrote German 
(more splendidly, by the way, than any before or since), but his 
‘new Greece’ was not a Teuton Hellas. A great European, like 
Petrarch, he was so far greater than the first—or he lived in 
more perceptive age—that he could write Hellenically, that is, in 
European terms, while perfecting the instrument of his native 
tongue. Petrarch, as a fact, did the same, but his recourse to 
Europe through antiquity led him to set more store by his Latinity, 
But then Latin was a symbol of supernationalism which had been 
worn out by the middle of the eighteenth century. 

In a sense, a very tentative sense, for we are dealing with one 
man and one mind, and not with a cycle of movements, Goethe 
passed through phases of literary history. This is the most likely 
explanation of the reiterate new beginnings which struck such 
clear notes of rejuvenation. He could not get back to an old 
phase. He could not take life up again where he had left it. He 
could not sing former songs beside new waters. He could not 
return to an old love. So his marriage was a very sudden thing, 
a@ moment’s impulse and a long accommodation; and so, too, 
Charlotte von Stein found the poet who came home from Italy 
irrecoverably changed from him who had gone there. Writing of 
him still as a creative artist, we may say that every evening and 
morning were another day. 

Now, consider what Professor Robertson tells us in his admirable 
chapter on ‘The Second Part of Faust’: 


‘Faust is the most heterogeneous of all Goethe’s works; it 
is a thing of broken ends, unconvincing joints, tantalisingly frag- 
mentary, full of unsolved poetic problems. Goethe’s dilatory in- 
ability to finish his drama in one mood and at one period of his 
life has brought confusion upon its theme which no interpretative 
ingenuity can reduce to order.’ 


We would associate this verdict with the rough-and-ready summary 
of the literary stockpots, ‘de France, et de Bretagne, et de Rome 
la grant,’ to which reference was made in the former article. 
France, as we said, was Germany, the land of the Franks where 
Charlemagne was king, and the Faust-legend, primitive in human 
annals, took firmest root on German soil and derived its name 
from a German magician. It was accordingly a matiére de France, 
a branch of nztive German folklore, which Goethe set out to com- 
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ose to drama, and ‘at the time when he first came in contact 
with the story, Faust-dramas were being announced by authors 
from all corners of Germany.’! But all the corners of Germany 
were too narrow for Goethe’s genius. He went to Italy to absorb 
from the soil the spirit of the matiére de Rome la grant, which meant 
ancient Rome and ancient Hellas, Latin and Greek civilisation, 
and, thus re-equipped for modern life, he had to start his Faust 
again. The Faust of German folklore had to be Hellenised. The 
matiere de France had to be revised in Rome la grant. There is a 
passage in Matthew Arnold, near the close of his Culture and 
Anarchy, in which he blandly invites his fellow-countrymen to 
‘ Hellenise a little with free-trade.’ That this was more than sixty 
years ago does not affect the present argument that Goethe, at 
home again across the Alps, was resolved to Hellenise with Faust. 
The process fell hardly on Frau von Stein, and perhaps the delay 
of sixty years was a merciful dispensation for the wives of those 
‘liberal practitioners ’ whom Matthew Arnold was urging to new 
courses. But, however that may be, the German Faust had a 
Greek rifacimento. The same thing is seen in other works of 
literature. The famous Roman de la Rose was written by two 
poets at an interval of forty years in the thirteenth century, and 
the second writer was more pragmatic than the first. Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso was continued and remade from the earlier Roland 
epics of Pulci and Boiardo, and the new hero differed from the 
old. But Goethe was his own re-maker. He was Pulci and 
Ariosto in one ; he was both authors of his divided romance. His 
extraordinary vitality, his refusal of afternoon and darkness, his 
progress through European Mays enabled him to ‘ overgo’ him- 
self, as Spenser sought to overgo Ariosto, and to disregard the 
bounds whether of countries or of centuries. 

For note that the Hellenised Faust is not in the same plane 
of history as the German one. (Faust ‘G’ and Faust ‘H’ we 
might call them, after the fashion of Biblical critics, even more 
appropriately than Faust, Parts I and II.) Goethe picked up 
not only a new style but also a new period in Italy. Faust ‘H’ 
is as far from Faust ‘G’ as Virgil from Homer or Spenser from 
Pulci, almost as far as Ibsen from Marlowe. The old tale of German 
folklore, with its fun, its roughness, its crude morality, is sicklied 
over with the pale cast of modern thought. The action had to 


1 Men, Myths, and Movements in German Literature. By William Rose. 
London, 1931, p. 81. 
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be humanised in earth and heaven; evil had to be transformed 
to finite good, as distinct from the infinite Godhead : 


‘Wer immer streben sich bemiiht, 
Den kénnen wir erlésen.’ 


It is as though Kant with Shakespeare’s pen had completed the 
drama of Shylock. 

When it was May in Provence the Troubadours sang of love, 
When it was May in the city-states on the Italian seaboard the 
play-actors amused the populace. In the May of the new world 
of the Renaissance, philosophy came back to earth from the long 
winter of the Dark Ages, and men bound by fear and superstition 
were set free for experience once more. In the May of liberty 
triumphant, when the phoenix of human happiness was summoned 
from the ashes of the Bastille, reason itself was song. It was 
May, maying, mating, may-time, to which Goethe reached out with 
heart and hand, clutching at the promise of May even in his eighty- 
second March. 


‘That it was May, thus dreaméd me, 
In time of Love and Jollity ; 
Hard is his heart that loveth not 
In May, when all this mirth is wrought.’ 


Or, in the words of his own Mai-lied: 


‘ Wie herrlich leuchtet 
Mir die Natur ! 

Wie glinzt die Sonne! 
Wie lacht die Flur! . 

O Madchen, Madchen, 
Wie lieb’ ich dich! 

Wie blickt dein Auge! 
Wie liebst du mich!. .. 
Wie ich dich liebe 

Mit warmem Blut, 

Die du mir Jugend 

Und Freud’ und Muth 
Zu neuen Liedern 
Und Tanzen giebst. 
Sei ewig gliicklich, 
Wie du mich liebst!’ 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Lrrerary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tur CoRNHILL Macazine offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 


DovusiE Acrostic No. 103. 


‘Oh my dear paws! Oh my fur and whiskers! She’ll get me 
executed, as sure as ferrets are ferrets!’ 

‘I don’t know the meaning of half those long words, and, what’s 
more, I don’t believe you do either!’ 


1. ‘It’s new, I tell you—I bought it yesterday—my nice new 


! > 





2. ‘Her hair goes in such long ringlets.’ 
3. ‘Four o’clock in the afternoon.’ 


4. ‘ He was obliged to write with one finger for the rest of the day.’ 





5. ‘If you were , you might knock, and I could let you out.’ 


6. ‘The path gave a sudden —— and shook itself.’ 


N.B.—Acrostic No. 103 is taken entirely from Lewis Carroll’s 
two books of Alice’s Adventures—Wonderland, and Through the 
Looking-Glass. | 








LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on p 
viii of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue ; and he must be 
to give also his real name and address. 

4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the sar 
paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them at 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must g 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired altera 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 103 should be addressed to the Acrostic Edi 
Tue CorRNHILL Maaazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must 
not later than March 22. No answers will be opened before this date. 


ANSWER TO No. 102. 
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Prozm: Tennyson, The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Shakespeare, Othello, iii, 3. 
LigHTs : 
. Byron, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, iii, 21. 
2. Wordsworth, She was a Phantom of Delight. 
3. Moore, Irish Melodies. Rich and rare. 
. Herrick, Hesperides. To Dianeme. 
5. Campbell, Battle of the Baltic. 


Acrostic No. 101 (‘ Primal Eldest’): The prizes are won by Mr. G. E. Lowe, — 
Barton-under-Needwood, Burton-on-Trent, and Miss E. Sills, Maypole House, — 
Gamlingay, Sandy, Beds.; these two competitors will choose -books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. : 
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